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MR. PEASLEE ON 
BAD LUCK 


By FRANK K. RICH 


‘“‘QEEM S to me,” complained Deacon 

Hyne, “that I have some of the wu’st 
luck of ary man in town; not big things, 
mebbe, but little happenin’s that go con- 
trary.” 

“What’s gone contrary now?” Caleb 
Peaslee asked with sympathy. 

“T left a ladder standin’ agin the eaves of 
my barn yest’day,” replied the deacon, 
“and this mornin’ when that big blast of wind 
come, it blew it over—and the end of it went 
through one of my henhouse winders and 
took it out—sash and all.” He brooded 
dejectedly over this mishap. 

“That wa’n’t bad luck,’’ Caleb offered 
after a little thought. ‘That was jest care- 
lessness—or else laziness. Why didn’t you 
put the ladder away when you got through 
usin’ it?’”’ he asked with a friendly severity. 

“Kind of forgot it,” the deacon confessed. 


“And I thought I’d try to fix the gutter a 


little; there’s one place where it was sagged 
a mite.” 

‘“Carelessness,,and laziness both,” Caleb 
affirmed as his’ judgment. ‘‘You’d ought 
to’ve took thought about chancin’ a standin’ 
ladder—and you’d ought to’ve been willin’ 
to put it up again if you wanted to fix the 
eaves. I can’t see any bad luck about it at 
all.” 

“Call it what you want to,” said the 
deacon. “I ain’t any disp’sition to argue 
with you. All I know is the winder’s a 
wreck and I’ve got to fix it—and I’ve got to 
put the ladder up again to fix the gutter, if 
that’s any comfort to you in the lesson 
you're tryin’ to read me.” 

“TI wa’n’t readin’ you any lesson,” Caleb 

rotested placidly, ‘‘I was jest p’intin’ out. 
ff I had been cal’latin’ to read you a lesson,” 
he went on, “I’d have told you about Ben 
Sneed one time when he c’mplained of bad 
luck—only in his case it was greediness and 
downright dishonesty. PM 

“He lived over on the other aidge of the 
township,” Caleb explained, ‘‘and right next 
to the widder Benson’s little place where she 
used to git a kind of skimpy livin’ raisin’ 
hens and chickens, She made out to farm a 
little ground to raise some cabbages and 
green stuff to feed ‘em, come winter, and 
keep 'em up to layin’ eggs, and one year she 
had a pretty good sized field of cabbages 
right next to Ben’s place. 

“Now Ben was close, and even mean— 
mean to his fam’ly and mean to his critters. 
He never half fed a brute beast that would 
keep alive without full feedin’. He only fed 

ood some cows he had that proved they 
wouldn’t give milk unless he did feed ’em. 

“Among other things he had was an old 
white hoss; he drove it 'til one day the 
s’lectman, David Preston, stopped Ben and 
told him if he didn’t quit usin’ the hoss and 
feed it up so it would have the strength to 
move ‘round, he’d have him into court over 
it. That scared Ben and he turned the old 
hoss out in a field next the widder Benson’s 
field where she had the cabbages. 

“Like everything else that Ben owned, the 
grass in the field was eat down pretty near 
as close as a sheep could feed it; so it wa’n’t 
strange the old hoss got to stretchin’ his 
neck over the fence and gnawin’ what he c’d 
reach of the widder’s cabbages, and b’fore 
she ketched him at it he’d made a pretty 
piece of work in ’em. 

“T s’pose that was what put the idea into 
Ben’s head—for I know what idea he got 
jest as well ’sif he’d told me in words about 
it. "Long about two o'clock one night I 
heard a bellerin’ and in a few minutes Ben 
was hammerin’ on my door—that was one of 
the years I farmed that piece I used to own 
over on that side of the town, and I was 
stayin’ in the old house there. When I got to 
the door there was Ben, lookin’ worried to 
death. Soon’s I c’d git him calm ’nough to 
talk I made out that one of his cows was 
dyin’; and he wanted my help to save her. 

“Wal, I questioned him a little about 
what c’d be the matter with the cow but all 
he’d say was that she’d got filled up with 
green cabbage and was like to die of it. 
That made me > up my ears, knowin’ 
that Ben never had so much as a shoot of 
cabbage growin’ on his land anywhere. 

“‘Where’d she git cabbage this time of 
night?” I wanted to know, and he colored 
up so guilty that I knew right off where 
she’d got ’em; and more’n that, I knew he 
was a party to it someway or other. 

“*Now, see here,’ I says, ‘you know your 





cow’s been damagin’ the widder’s prop’ty 


and if you want to save her you’ve got to lay 
down ten dollars for it right now—or else | 
don’t stir one step out of this house!’ s’I. 
I figgered what he give me I c’d hand over to 
the widder—and I told him ten dollars, to 
be sure to git it big ’nough to cover what 
she’d lost. 

“For a minute or two I was scared I'd put 
it too high and he wouldn't pay it; he raved 
like a crazy person about kindness to a 
neighbor and all but got down on all fours 
to me—but I stood firm and finally he got 
out his calf-skin and laid down ten dollars 
on the table and I pouched it and started 
with him. 

“Gettin’ where the cow was we had to pass 
his barnyard and I c’d see the bars had been 
let down by hand—no critter ever hooked 
bars down so orderly as that—and I asked 
him point-blank what he had ’em down for 
that time of night, so his critters would be 
free to git out and into neighbors’ fields. 
And he was so confused that he didn’t make 
any answer, more’n a mumble—so I knew 
what he’d done as well ’sif he’d made con- 
fession. 

“Wal, by dosin’ and warm drinks we saved 
the cow, but we had to work a couple of 
hours—and all the time Ben was takin’ on 
over the bad luck that follered him—’'til 
finally I got out of patience. 

“‘Tt ain’t bad luck,’ I says, ‘it was jest 
plain dishonesty and a wish to make the 
widder feed that old hoss of yourn, that you 
let the bars down for—and the cow gittin’ 
out was jest a jedgment on you, the way I 
figger it. Now,’ s’'I, ‘if you don’t want this to 
= out, you shut your mouth; and if I ever 

ave reason to think you’re cuttin’ a like 
caper,’ I says, ‘I’ll make this story known the 
length and breadth of this county!’ 

“He never even yeeped,” concluded Mr. 
Peaslee, ‘‘and I’ve never told it ’til now. But 
every time I hear a man talkin’ bout bad 
luck I look it over and see whether thare 
ain’t somethin’ b’sides bad luck in it— 
same’s there was in Ben’s case.” 

But the deacon never ‘‘yeeped,’’ either. 


TWO DOG HEROES 


STORIES of the devotion and courage of 
our nearest friends, the dogs, are common 
enough, but they always make good reading. 
The newspapers have lately printed two un- 
usually touching instances of the intelligence 
and faithfulness with which dogs served 
their owners. In both cases they saved 
human lives that would, else have been lost, 
in one the dog gave her own life as a sacrifice 
for her master. We take the account from the 
New York Times. 

For sheer courage and unselfish devotion 
hear the story of “Pearl,” a beautiful wolf 
dog of Chicago. Pearl belonged to the Jones 
family, and the occasion on which she 
showed her mettle was the outbreak of a 
fire in the house. The dog, roused by the 
smoke, barked furiously, but succeeded only 
in arousing the neighbors. Pearl broke 
through the flames that were beginning to 
creep up the stairs. A moment later she 
bounded into the bedroom and licked her 
master’s face to arouse him. The family, 
including a tiny baby, escaped through the 
window by way of a ladder made out of 
sheets. Pearl did not descend the ladder, nor 
did she jump. After giving the warning she 
stayed in the bedroom, probably overcome 
by smoke, and died there. 

“Spot,’’ partly a fox terrier and the rest 
doubtful, and lacking his left front leg, was 
the hero of another rescue from fire several 
months later. Mr. and Mrs. Raymond, who 
owned Spot, were out for the evening. In 
their home at Forest Hills, L. I., were their 
three-year-old daughter, Mimi, her gover- 
ness, and Spot. Suddenly sniffing smoke, the 
dog ran up the stairs to the door of the 
nursery, scratching at the knob and the 
panels and barking until the governess 
opened the door. Spot led the way down- 
stairs as the woman carried the child through 
the smoke, which wags pouring from the 
cellar. That done, Spot stood still for a 
while, but then, remembering something, he 
sprang through the flames back into the 
house. Soon he returned, defeated. The love- 
bird, which he had tried to rescue from the 
nursery, was dead in his cage. 


FORGETFUL 


“TEAR CLARA,” wrote the young man, 

“pardon me, but I am getting so for- 

getful. I proposed to you last night, but 
really forget whether you said yes or no.” 

“Dear Will,”’ she replied, ‘‘so glad you 

wrote. I know I said yes to some one last 

night, but I had forgotten just who it was.” 
—World’s Best Humor. 
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Cameron did not have time to brood over his first separation lo 


IN FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I 


“ ERE’S where we have some fun. 
The kid’s never seen a radio re- 
ceiving set before!” 

Red Bauer, survey and forest 
engineer, winked as he spoke in carefully 
guarded tones to Jerry Lathrop and Carl 
Holcomb, his two college assistants. 

Standing a few feet away, his mouth 
opened wide in the frankest sort of wonder- 
ment, Cameron MacBain was trying to 
puzzle out the mystery of the sounds which 
came from the funny-looking horn atop the 


. polished box. 


“You're not after telling me that music 
comes through the air into that thing, are 
you?’ Cameron asked again, as the young 
college men turned to eye him mirthfully. 

“Why, certainly!’’ insisted Red. ‘Where 
else do you think it could come from? See, 
there’s nothing but some light bulbs and 
some wires inside. What you're listening to 
right now is the Vincent Lopez orchestra 
that’s playing in the Pennsylvania Hotel 
in New York City!’ 

“Aw, go on!” The backwoods youth 
glanced at his informant incredulously. 

“Absolute fact!’’ declared Red, reaching 
over to twist the dials. ‘“You can get about 
any place in the world on this thing. I mean, 
any place where there’s a_ broadcasting 
station. There! Hear that buzz-a-buzz? 
Some one else on the air. Wait a minute till 
I tune in on ’em. Ah, Jefferson City! Hear 
that piano number? That’s the ivory 
wizard. He’s a convict, and he’s spent a 
good part of his time in jail playing for 
radio fans. They could lock him up, but 
they couldn’t lock up his music!” 

The son of Matthew MacBain, factor of 
the Hudson’s Bay trading post at Fort 
Seldon, knelt before the receiving set and 
laid trembling fingers on the dials. His eyes 
turned upward to the three much amused 
Surveyors, mutely asking permission to 
operate the instrument himself. 

— ahead!” invited Red. ‘‘See for your- 
self!’ 


To Cameron, who had lived all his life in 
the northernmost trading post of the 
Mackenzie River valley, this box with the 
gteen-wired loop on the outside and the 
curved black horn was about the most 
Wonderful thing he had ever encountered. 
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Cameron 


Z. Trust good old Captain Ro 


berts for that! He sauntered up to the youth in an 
off-hand way and slapped Cameron heartily on the back 


on > 


MacBain 


Backwoodsman 


‘By HAROLD M. SHERMAN aud HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


Illustrated by CouRTNEY ALLEN 


Cameron’s father knew scarcely more 
about the outside world and its progress 
than did his son. He had come direct to the 
Hudson’s Bay colony from Mooreville, a 
small inland town of Scotland, and since 
getting established in Fort Seldon had never 
once been away from the place. In 1900, 
Matthew MacBain had sent for his wife to 
come on and join him, and she made the 
long journey to the outpost where, four 
years later, the son Cameron was born. 

Cameron was now sixteen years old, 
sturdy from a life in the great out-of-doors 
and schooled in woodcraft. He knew his 
element, and that was about all. There was 
little chance for him to know much else. 
Jess MacBain, his mother, had taught the 
lad how to read and write and the simplest 
rules of arithmetic. But other knowledge 
seeped in slowly. Only two boats a year made 
contact with Fort Seldon and the outside 
world. 

These two boats brought supplies, mail, 
a smattering of news and papers and mag- 
azines. Occasionally a visitor would drop 
off for a prolonged stay, and the settlers 
would be treated to tales about countries 
and customs which meant little more than 
fiction to them. 

The life of a frontiersman was the only 
real one to Cameron. When it came to hunt- 
ing, trapping, trailing, canoeing, snowshoe- 
ing, handling dog teams, shooting or using 
the bow and arrow, Cameron—at sixteen 
years—was past master. Boys his age, else- 
where, might display their prowess through 
sports such as baseball, football or tennis, 
but the only sport that Cameron recognized 
was that in which his skill as a backwoods- 
man would be tested. 

The presence of the three surveyors and of 


the forest engineers had aroused considerable 
excitement. They had made their camp at 
Fort Seldon, having made the arduous 
journey to the post by canoe through the 
wilds. The equipment they had brought 
with them was the most modern that Fort 
Seldon had ever seen, and news of the “air 
machine” had traveled through the post 
like a streak of chain lightning. 

It was late summer, and the last boat 
until spring was now overdue. Its arrival 
was feverishly awaited by all, as the coming 
of the boat was the year’s biggest event at 
Fort Seldon. 

“You've got something on now,” advised 
Red, as a harsh-sounding squeak came from 
the horn. “Turn that other dial there! Atta 
boy! Whoa, that’s enough! Just right.” 


RYs dancing with enthusiastic surprise 
and happy beyond words at his ability to 
operate the box, Cameron sank upon his 
knees as a man’s voice came in, clearly. 

“You have just listened to a violin solo 
by James Becker of the Metropolitan 
Players. This is station XCX, St. Paul, 
broadcasting on a wave length of 263 meters. 
Before announcing our next number I have 
been requested to send out a call to see if 
we can determine the whereabouts of some 
lost heirs—” 

“Try something else, kid,” suggested 
Jerry Lathrop. ‘All that guy’s going to do is 
talk.” 

Cameron's eyes gleamed. ‘“‘That’s what 
I like to hear best of all,” he said. “Is he 
really where he says? St. Paul?” 

“Listen!” commanded Red, as the voice 
resumed. 

“The radio has been put to many uses,” 
said the voice, ‘“‘but this is one of the first 
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times that an effort has been made to find a 
lost heir by the air.” 

The surveyors grinned. 

“The guy’s clever,” admitted Jerry, 
showing more interest. 

“In the little town of Deep River, not 
far from St. Paul, Minnesota, a man by 
poo name of Cameron MacBain recently 

ied— 

At the mention of his name, Cameron 
started and looked at the group suspiciously. 
But he could:tell-by their response that the 
occurrence had astounded them as much as 
it had him. 

“Cameron MacBain came to Deep River 
some twenty years ago from Scotland. He 
was known to have had a brother by the 
name of Matthew MacBain—” 

“My uncle!” cried Cameron, excitedly. 
“I’ve heard father—” 

“Shut up!’ snapped Red, grabbing note- 
book and pencil. “‘Let’s get this!” 

“But he had long since lost all track of 
him. A friend of the late Cameron MacBain’s 
has requested that we send out the call for 
this brother or any of his heirs, as there is 
a large estate awaiting any who may have 
the right to claim it. Shortly before his 
death, Mr. MacBain had intended resorting 
to publicity in an effort to locate his brother, 
if that brother were living, and the will 
provides that—should the heirs be found 
within three months following his demise— 
the entire estate is to go to them. In the 
event that the heirs are not located, the 
holdings of the late Cameron MacBain are 
to be given over to certain charitable in- 
terests in Deep River. It is specifically stated 
in the will that anyone having a legal right 
to possession of the estate must make the 
claim in person. Should any listener-in 
chance to know of the whereabouts of 
Matthew MacBain or of any of his heirs, 
he will be conferring a great favor to get 
in touch with them or notify us so that we 
can put the matter in the hands of the proper 
authorities. Now the next number on our 
program is—” 

Red reached over and snapped the radio 
off. He made a few hurried jottings on his 
note pad and tore the sheet off. 

“Well, kid, what do you think of that?” 

Cameron was too much moved for words. 
He was trying to figure everything out and 
was having considerable difficulty. 
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“That wouldn’t happen again in ten 
million times ten million times!’’ exclaimed 
Carl Holcomb. ‘‘That’s uncanny!” 

“What’s—what’s it all mean?’ asked 
Cameron, timidly. 

“Mean! It means that your dad is prob- 
ably rich—that he’s come by a lot of prop- 
erty in the States—that some one’s got to 
hurry up and claim it!’ informed Red. 
“Come on, let’s find your father and tell 
him the news!” ; 

The three grabbed the bewildered Cam- 
eron and hustled him along in the direction 
of the trading post, explaining on the way. 
They met Matthew MacBain as he was 
sauntering from the door of the Hudson’s 
Bay trading post. Matthew was a big man, 
heavily bearded, with brawny arms that 
flashed brown in the sun. He swung about 
as he heard his name hailed. 

“What's all this?’’ 

It was a moment before anyone spoke. 
Cameron and his new-found friends were 
almost out of breath. 

“I—we—we've got a message, dad! Out of 
the air! From your brother, Cameron!’’ 

The elder MacBain stood eyeing his son 
without the least show of concern or sur- 
prise. There was the trace of contempt in 
his reply. 

“Out of the air? My brother? Somebody’s 
been a-foolin’ wid ye!” 

Cameron turned imploringly to the forest 
rangers. 

“You tell him,’’ he begged. “I can’t.” 

“It’s the truth, Mr. MacBain,” declared 
Red, emphatically. ‘‘We got the news over 
our radio set—from St. Paul, Minnesota! 
Your brother just died near there recently, 
at a little town called Deep River. He—" 

“Go away! You're crazy. The bunch of 
ye!” said the factor of the post, with a 
disdainful wave of the hand. 

“See here, Mr. MacBain, you’ve got to 
listen. I know it hardly sounds possible, 
but it’s actually happened; and you'll be 
the one that’s crazy if you don’t do some- 
thing about it!” 

The intense earnestness of the young man 
began to make an impression upon Matthew 
MacBain. There was more interest in his 
voice as he placed hands on his hips and 
faced Red Bauer squarely. 

“Well, what should I be after doin’ about 
it?” he inquired. 

“You've been left a lot of property a 
your brother,” recited Red. “I’ve: got all 
the dope written down here. The property's 
in Deep River, Minnesota, and it has to be 
claimed in person by either yourself or one 
of your heirs before three months are up. 
If it isn't, then the property goes into the 
hands of charity.” 

Matthew MacBain stared at the eager 
group intently. His eyes wandered to those 
of his son. 

“That's right, dad,”’ confirmed Cameron. 
“T heard it!’’ 

“My brother—dead!” said the elder 
MacBain. “And leavin’ his estate to me.” 

“Just that,”” nodded Red. “Only of course 
he didn’t know where you were before he 
died, and a friend of his is trying to locate 
you by radio.” 

“T’ve heard tell of them things, but I’m 
not right certain they can be depended on,” 
hesitated Mr. MacBain. 

A chorus of protest arose from the three 
college men. 

“You don't need to worry about that a 
minute,” assured Jerry Lathrop. “Anything 
that comes through on the radio is O. K.” 

“Well, I do know this,” admitted the 
father. ‘Over twenty years ago, my brother 
Cameron and I left Scotland together. We 
soon separated; he went to seek his fortune 
in the States while I decided to try my luck in 
Canada. I've never heard from him since.” 

“There you are!’ exclaimed Red. “It 
almost seems like providence! Looks like 
your brother had made his fortune, too. 
And all you have to do is claim it. Great 
luck—and the boat due any time now! If 
"ore got the news much later you couldn’t 

ave gotten out of here so as to reach Deep 
River in time.” 

The elder MacBain’s face took on a deep 
frown. 

“The boat? Deep River? Why, I—I 
couldn't possibly leave here. Not before 
next summer anyway. I'd have to notify the 
Hudson's Bay people, and they'd have to 
send some one out to take my place. They 
couldn't do that before the next boat after 
this one. It just can’t be done, that’s all.” 

Cameron had been standing listening to 
the conversation, vastly interested. It had 
been made clear to him that immediate 
action was necessary. A spirit of adventure 
was stirring in: him. = 


“But, father!’ he intreated, stepping 
forward. ‘You've got to do something. You 
can’t just let this go now when, when—” 

“There's nothin’ I can do!”’ snapped Mr. 
MacBain. “The post comes first. It comes 
before everythin’ else. I’ve got along without 
anythin’ from my brother all these years, 
and I think we can forget there’s anythin’ 
comin’ to us now! We might as well anyhow. 
There's no way of our claimin’ it!” 

Red Bauer took a few, perplexed paces. 
The factor of the post turned away as 
though the question were settled. He was a 
Scotchman, and there was a time and place 
for sentiment. The time was not now. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. MacBain!’’ called 
Red. “I’ve an idea! Why not send the 
kid?” 

The father started. He wheeled about. His 





Matthew MacBain, Cameron’ s 
father 


face was stern. Over Cameron’s face there 
had come a look of wild eagerness. He had 
not dared suggest this to his father. He shot 


a grateful glance at the college man. 


“Yes, father,” he said, huskily, “I—I 
could go!” 

The elder MacBain’s jaws snapped as 
though he were going to denounce the mere 
thought of such a thing. Then he caught 
himself and stood, with tongue in cheek, 
studying his son intently, as though con- 
sidering. . 

“No,” he said, finally. “You wouldn't 


0. 

“Why wouldn't I do?” begged Cameron, 
fired with a desire that he could -hardly 
understand. “I’m past sixteen. I’m well and 
strong. I can watch out for myself. I can 
take the boat and get the first one back 
next summer!’’ 

“Sure he can!’’ encouraged Red. “It’s 
dead easy!’’ 

“Please, father,”” pleaded Cameron. “You 
oer a long trip when you were a boy. 


The elder MacBain laid a hand upon his 
son's shoulder, and a glint of admiration 
came into his eyes. 

“Well, we'll see,”” he said. “We'll have to 
talk it over with your mother first.” 


ORT SELDON was the last stop for the 
Hudson’s Bay boat on its long and 
languorous trip down the Mackenzie River. 
The people at the post knew from past ex- 
rience never to expect the boat until they 
eard its sharp-throated whistle and then, 
because it visited them only twice a year, 
they would drop everything they were doing 
and rush to the landing to watch and cheer 
its arrival. 

The Hudson’s Bay boat was to the 
residents of Fort Seldon what the only train 
a day is to those who live near a jerkwater 
railroad junction. The closest approach of 
steel rails to this northernmost post was near 
a place called Fort McMurray, eighteen 
hundred miles distant. Fort Seldon was 
farther north than almost any inhabited 
part of Alaska, farther north than Nome, 
and very nearly as far north as civilization 
had pushed. No wonder then that when 
the Hudson’s Bay boat came churning down 
the river, every man, woman and child was 
ready to greet it. 

In the MacBain household, a snug little 
log cabin that had a commanding view down 
the river, father, mother and son were having 
a most serious discussion. 

“IT don't see any special harm in Cameron’s 
making the trip,” said Mrs. MacBain, 
slipping an arm affectionately about her 
son’s broad shoulders. “It’s just as he says— 
you. took.a long journe when. you: weren’t 
much older.than he, mf you weren’t near so. 


certain where you were going or what you 
were going to find when you got there. All 
Cameron has to do is to show up at the place 
where his uncle used to live and make him- 
self known and claim the property, and then’ 
he can get back in time for the first boat 
next summer.” 

“Or maybe I could send for you folks to 
come and live in the States!’ suggested 
Cameron, his eyes snapping. 

“Well, I’m not so sure about that,” said 
Mr. MacBain slowly. “The post is plenty 
good enough for us.’ 

“But, father, Uncle Cameron may have 
left us so much that we'll be rich!” his son 
protested. ‘I guess he must have left a lot, 
or they wouldn’t go to the trouble to try to 
find you on that radio thing!” 

The elder MacBain paced up and down 
thoughtfully. He had a way of clasping and 
unclasping his hands behind his_ back. 
Finally he stopped and stood staring out the 
little window that looked across the top of 
the bluff and down upon the coursing river. 
Unbidden tears brimmed Matthew Mac- 
Bain’s eyes. 

Just then, from down the river, came a 
shrill, unmistakable blast. 

“‘Whoopee! There’s the boat, father!” 

The factor of the post stiffened, brushed 
his eyes roughly with the hardened knuckles 
of his hand and turned to reach for his ca 
and coat. Cameron caught at his father’s 
arm. 

“Please, father, can I go?” 

Matthew MacBain paused to look deep 
into his son’s eyes; his wife came over and 
took hold of his other arm, gently; a softness 
came into his face. 

“Pack your things, my boy,” he said, with 
a peculiar huskiness in his voice. 

Cameron’s mother turned away and 
raised her apron to her eyes. For some reason 
Cameron felt his eyes smarting, too. He 
hung his head, struggling to keep his folks 
from seeing his quivering lips. 

It was five in the afternoon when the 
Hudson's Bay boat tied up at the landing 
and spit out its cargo of supplies‘and mail 


an am. 

“We're calculatin’ on gettin’ out of this 
last dot on the civilized map about three 
A.M.,” said Captain Roberts to Matthew 
MacBain. 

The factor examined the sun dial in front 
of the post. It was summer at this post north 
of the Arctic Circle, and three o’clock in the 
morning would be as light as three o'clock in 
the afternoon. Even for some distance below 
the Arctic Circle it would be light enough to 
read a newspaper at what would ordinarily 
be termed midnight while-the long Arctic 
day was on. 

“I’m a-sendin’ my son along on the tri 
back,” said Matthew MacBain, with an ef- 
fort to make the news seem commonplace. 

“You don’t. tell. me!" exclaimed the 
captain, pulling at his chin. whiskers with 
short, stu by fingers. “‘Where in tarnation is 
the kid goin’? 

The factor hesitated a moment as if 
reluctant to answer. 

“He's goin’ clean to the States!” he said, 
finally. 

Captain Roberts shoved his Hudson’s Ba 
cap forward to allow him to scratch the scru 
of his neck, 

“To the States, eh? Well, that zs a trip!”’ 

The captain waited for Matthew MacBain 
to tell him what it was all about, but the 
factor was not in a very communicative 
-mood. 

“Sendin’ the boy there to be eddycated?” 
he asked, at last. 

“T am not!”’ retorted MacBain, sharply. 
“He’s goin’ there on personal business, to 
see about some property my brother left.” 

Captain Roberts pushed his cap back in 
place, leaned up against the board front of 
the trading post, and eyed the Hudson’s Bay 
factor soberly. 

“See here, Mat, you been holdin’ out on 
me. I didn't know you had a brother.” 

A passing twinkle showed in Matthew 
MacBain’s eyes. 

“There's lots of things you don’t know 
about me, Captain Roberts—as wise as you 
think you are,” he said, reprovingly. ‘“‘Yes— 
I did have a brother. Might as well not, I 
guess, these last twenty years. But word’s 
come he’s dead, and he’s left everythin’ to 
me. In Minnesota. I’m lettin’ Cameron go, 
and I’m askin’ you to keep an eye out for the 
boy along the way.” 

“Trust me, old-timer! A guardian angel 
couldn't take better care of your kid than 
me. I'll keep him under my wing like a one- 
day-old chick." 

“Do that, and you'll be gettin’: my 
thanks,” said Matthew MacBain gratefully. 


Clustered on the steep: bank slope of 
the Mackenzie River at about boat- 
leaving time was the entire population of 
Fort Seldon. In group formation, Indian 
children sat looking on with quiet stoicism. 
Higher up on the bank the few white folks 
gathered in a little knot, while here and there 
a few Eskimos gazed shyly at the last-minute 
preparations. The departure of the Hudson's 
Bay boat was second only in importance to 
its arrival. But in place of the cheering there 
was a subdued hum of regret, as though Fort 
Seldon loathed to give up its only contact 
with the world. 


(CC Anenon MACBAIN, wearing a mixed 
gray suit of store clothes, and clumsy 
shoes in place of his usual moccasins, took 
leave of all in Fort Seldon with feelings 
strangely commingling joy and _ sadness. 
He felt the thrill of going out beyond the 
confines of the small area in which he had 
lived. He was eager to face the unknown—the 
world that he knew only from hearsay- 
and to see with his own eyes much of the 
magic that had been ‘described to him by 
such stray visitors as the surveyors whose 
radio instrument had brought the miraculous 
message. 

Red Bauer and his two assistants were at 
the boat landing to bid Cameron good-by. 

“When you get to Deep River, send word 
to station XCX at St. Paul,” instructed Red. 
“They'll put the news on the air that the 
lost heir has been found. We'll be listening in 
up here for it, and we'll tell your folks.” 

“T’ll do it,” promised Cameron. 

“Here’s a letter that'll get you any help 
you need from the Hudson’s Bay people,” 
said Cameron’s father. ‘And here’s another 
letter for you to give the people at Deep 
River so that they won’t have any doubt 
who you are. I’ve got lots of faith in you, lad. 
Think twice before you hook up with any- 
body. You've got lots of things to learn, and 
c re goin’ into a strange country. You'll 

ave to watch not to let anyone pull the wool 
over your eyes.” 

Cameron gripped his father’s hand re- 
assuringly. 

“Don’t worry, father,” he said, forcing a 
smile. “I'll get along all right.” 

“You've been a good boy, Cameron,” said 
his mother, ‘“‘and I know I can count on you 
being mang as good wherever you may be. 
God bless you, my boy!”’ 

A piercing, unexpected blast sounded from 
the harmless-looking snout of the boat 
whistle. The Indian children, who had been 
sitting stoically on the side of the bank, 
bounded to their feet like scared rabbits and 
ran for cover as if their lives depended on it. 
The crowd of onlookers laughed, and all eyes 
turned to the boat. 

Cameron had just time to embrace his 
mother and give his father’s hand a parting 
clasp when Captain Roberts ordered the 
gang plank pulled in and the boat cut loose 

rom shore. The stern wheel began to toss 
the water up in seething foam. Those on 
shore lifted Cando and caps—waving them 
slowly overhead. There were a few last 
shouts as the Hudson’s Bay boat swung 
about for the start of its tedious journey 
back. 

For the first time there came over Cameron 
a realization of just what it meant to be 
leaving home; to be cutting loose from every 
soul in the world that he knew; to be ven- 
turing out on a pilgrimage that was beyond 
his wildest imaginings. He gripped the rail 
of the boat and leaned against it, biting his 
lips, as he saw his mother put her head 
against his father’s sturdy shoulder. Camer- 
on’s last memory of his parents was as they 
stood thus, with the father’s arm stealing 
comfortingly about the slender form of the 


mother, the two of them straining forward 
to get the ow ¢ last glimpse of him before the 
boat vanished from sight around the bend in 
the river. 


He did not have time to brood over this 
first separation long. Trust good old Captain 
Roberts for that! He sauntered up to the 
youth in an off-hand way and slapped 
Cameron heartily on the back. 

“Well, well! I’m right glad to have the 
son of a good friend mun he said, notic- 
ing the tears in Cameron's eyes. ‘What! 
You got a dash of spray? That won’t do at 
all! Buck up, my boy. Them that comes of 
such good stock as you has no cause for weak 
backbones.” The captain slipped an arm in 
under Cameron’s. “Come and take a walk 
with me, and I'll show you the whole works 
from keel to truck. A better flat-bottomed, 
wooden-shingled single-tooter was never 
made than this river-goin’ sea dog of a 
Hudson's Bay ferry!”’ - 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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cool back porch thinking guiltily of the 

stack of examination papers upstairs in 

my room and wishing every day were 
Saturday when one of Aunt Susan’s neigh- 
bors came round the corner of the house. 

“Good morning, Harriet,’’ was Aunt Su- 
san’s cheerful greeting. “You know the 
school-teacher, don’t you?”’ 

The amenities being observed, the visitor 
sat down in a worn splint-bottomed chair 
and removed her sunbonnet. She was a thin 
woman with a trailing sweetness of voice and 
an air of habitual leaning on some one for 
support, and it was not long before she made 
her errand known. 

“Aunt Susan,” she said, hesitatingly, 
with a glance in my direction that indicated 
a faint desire on her part for my withdrawal, 
“I’m thinking of papering my front room.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I would, Harriet,” 
said Aunt Susan, mildly. “If I remember 
rightly, you had that room papered the 
spring before Amos was taken away; it ain’t 
a mite soiled, and it’s a good color, not too 
gay nor too sober, which to my mind is the 
chief thing to consider in selectin’ a wall pa- 
per; and I recollect your tellin’ me the very 
day that paper was hung that you liked it 
better than any other design you’d ever 

’ 


n. 

“So I did. When I first saw it in Jonas 
Pratt’s store, it just filled my eye. It was all 
in such pretty shades of drab with little blue 
dabs here and there that made me think of a 
rainy day when the sun keeps tryin’ to break 
through the clouds. You know yourself how 
that is, Aunt Susan. I don’t know as I can 
make it plain the way I’ve felt about that 
wall paper; it’s like the parable, ‘A sower 
went forth to sow’! Now, the thing that you 
set your mind on ain’t a man with a big sack 
of grain on his back, but it’s the scatterin’ 
wide to the winds of kind words and good 
deeds. And so when I look at that wall paper 
it ain’t them mingly shades of drab, but it’s 
other things I see—it’s when Amos first 
brought me there to his father’s house; it’s 
the days of hard work, the days of sunshine, 
and the days of sorrow; it’s the children 
taken away; it’s Amos dead, and 
back of it all the everlastin’ blue of 
God’s love. That’s what that wall 
paper is to me.” ° 
. ‘l winked tears out of my eyes, 


] WAS sitting on Aunt Susan Wetherby’s 


and Aunt Susan openly wiped hers. < \ 


To her there was nothing incon- 
gruous in a wall paper typefying 
religion and life and poetry. 

“T know, Harriet,’’ she said, and 
the tenderness lay deep in her voice, 

“I know. Then, why are you going 
to paper?” 

ecalled from her dream, Mrs. Alkire 
fidgeted with her sunbonnet strings before 
the truth came out. 

“Johnny says it’s too old-fashioned and 
sober. He says he don’t like to set there.” 

“Then let Johnny do his settin’ somewhere 
else,” and it seemed to me that I detected a 
suspicion of tartness in Aunt Susan’s full, 
round, pleasant tones. 

“IT want that Johnny should be pleased,” 
said Mrs. Alkire. ‘I want that he should, 
a ad since he’s like to change his way of 
ivin’.’ 

“Why, Harriet,’’ and Aunt Susan dropped 
the knife with which she had been industri- 
ously paring apples for a pie, sitting bolt 
upright in her astonishment, ‘‘why, Harriet, 
you don’t mean to tell me Johnny is goin’ to 
get married.” 

“He’s thinkin’ about it some,’’ and Mrs. 
Alkire, all in a pleasant glow now that the 
great news had been imparted, went on as if 
quite oblivious of an alien presence. ‘I asked 
if I should tell you, and he said, ‘Certainly, 
mother, I’ve no call to be ashamed of it.’ 
Johnny is that old-fashioned, you know, 
talks about it as sensible.” 

“Who is the girl?’ demanded Aunt Susan, 
not yet recovered from her astonishment. 

“Why, it’s Squire Forbes’s Annie.” 

“Little Annie Forbes!” exclaimed Aunt 
Susan. “I ain’t seen the child this long while, 
not since Abner and me used to ’tend Quar- 
terly meetin’ in the Pisgah neighborhood and 
Re up at Squire Forbes’s! But I'll tell you, 

arriet, if little Annie has made as nice a 
woman as the older girls made, you have 
cause to fall on your knees and give thanks. 
Is it all settled between her and Johnny?” 

“It’s as good as settled,” said Johnny’s 
mother, speaking with conviction. “Johnny’s 
mind is made up.” 

“And how about Annie’s mind?” quickly 
and searchingly questioned Aunt Susan. 

“Well! I don’t know as Annie’s give 
Johnny his answer, yet.” 

“Then, Harriet,” gently advised Aunt 
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Susan, ‘I don’t know as I’d speak of it 
abroad before she does.”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Alkire, rising to go, “I 
won’t. It ought to be give out by Annie’s 
people, anyhow; but ever since I’ve been in 
the neighborhood, Aunt Susan, you’ve been 
with me in all the joys and sorrows of my life 
and I just couldn’t bear not to talk it over 
with you. As I said to Johnny, even if some- 
thing should happen to prevent you and 
Annie marryin’, Aunt Susan Wetherby is as 
deep as a well.” 


Arm the click of the picket gate had 
announced the safe distance of Mrs. 
Alkire, I turned to Aunt Susan. She had been 
fittingly characterized ‘‘a well.” Ever since I 
had been admitted as a boarder into that 
immaculate spare room with its optimistic 
hit-and-miss rag carpet, its enormous val- 


ance-hung bed and cavernous chest of 
drawers that enfolded the sum total of my 
possessions in so ample a way that it made 
me positively ashamed of their shrunken 
meagreness, I had felt the abundance of a 


-nature that was indeed a well, never failing 


in its fresh outpouring nor yet ever yielding 
up to exhaustion the supply that came from 
its hidden springs. 

“Aunt Susan,” I said, reaching after a 
spray of the honeysuckle that bent invit- 
ingly above my head, “what is the matter 
with Johnny Alkire?” 

Bac honey,” replied Aunt Susan with a 
laugh that bespoke a cheerful amity toward 
the whole world of mankind, “I don’t know 
as there’s anything the matter with him.” 

“T am sure there is,” I persisted between 
whiffs of the creamy blooms that festooned 
the porch; ‘‘you never speak out hearty in 
praise of him, and you don’t have that 
pucker at the corners of your mouth unless 
you have seen a fly in the ointment, some- 
where.” 

“Johnny is a good boy,” was the judg- 
ment rendered with what to my mind 
seemed an effort at judicial fairness. ‘‘He’s 


always been that, and I don’t know as the 
rest of us who have more failin’s and bigger 
ones have any call to speak ill of him. But 
it was this way with Johnny; he was the only 
one left to Harriet and Amos out of the five 
children born to them. They was all such 
delicate, spindlin’ babies and none of them 
before him lived to be put into short clothes; 
so when Johnny, the very last of the lot, 
showed a disposition right from the first to 
thrive and grow up, why it seemed little 
short of a miracle to his pa and ma. 

“I think they was the proudest parents I 
ever saw when they presented the little fel- 
low fur baptism, and he certainly did be- 
have in a way that reflected credit on him- 
self and them too. He never hollered, never 
whimpered, just looked up at the preacher 
as if he understood it all and was enjoyin’ 
the stir he was creatin’. And he was that 
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daddy.’ And there 


lookin’ that pleased 


way about everything. He did things better 
than other babies; he learned to walk earlier, 
and he could talk plainer, and by the time he 
got big enough to go to school he’d finished 
the primer and was halfway through his 
first reader. 

“Amos used to say he was the rtest 
little chap in the whole county, and I reckon 
he was about right, for he certainly did take 
the shine off all them that was raised around 
here, and land! the store that Amos did set 
by that child. If ever you got within earshot 
of Amos it was, ‘Say! let me tell you what 
that boy of mine has been up to.’ Now you 
know, honey, that sort of a feelin’ on the 
part of a parent ain’t a-goin’ fur toward les- 
senin’ the esteem a boy like Johnny just 
naturally feels for himself; and so it wasn’t 
surprisin’ when Johnny was sent off to col- 
lege that he came back in less than two 
weeks, 

“He gave out that they couldn’t teach 
him anythin’ at college that he didn’t know 
already, and Amos, instead of chastisin’ and 
sendin’ him back, was that pleased he took 
him into partnership the very next spring. 

“And so it went on, Johnny a-growin’ into 


“You've left out something, 
was 
Annie standin’ in the door- 
way, as purty as a peach, 
in a pink lawn dress and 


the belief that he was as wise as Solomon, 
a-dispensin’ of his judgments and a-correctin’ 
of the false notions of his neighbors right and 
left as if he had the government of the whole 
moral universe on his shoulders. 

“Now, mind, I ain’t sayin’ that Johnny 
ain’t made a fine man, for he has. He’s as 
straight as a string in all his business trans- 
actions, and his word’s as good as his bond; 
he never overreaches, and he’s always ready 
and willin’ to help a neighbor out of a pinch. 
And more than all that, he’s religious. You 
know yourself, honey, when he. passes the 
communion he looks like he’d been.born 
doin’ it; and as for the Christian virtues, he 
possesses all the apostle saw fit to name but 
just bare one, and that’s meekness. It’s such 
a little one, and it’s named along at the last 
like as if it was so insignificant it almost es- 
caped Paul’s notice, and it is insignificant— 
when it’s there to be looked at. But when it’s 
lackin’, honey, it somehow makes you feel 
like you'd rather see just that one grace 
a-throwin’ out a little shoot than to behold all 
the rest a-flourishin’ and readin’ out good 
and strong like they meant to cover the 
whole earth.” 


When this point in Aunt Susan’s discourse _ 


was reached, she had finished paring her 
apples. As she rose to go out into the 
pantry to make her pies, she. paused 
just long enough to make this further 
and seemingly irrelevant remark, “I 
don’t think Harriet will paper—I don’t 
think she will need to.” 


ie was late the next autumn, after my 
summer vacation was over and I was 
back in school again, that 1 bethought 
me to ask if the papering had been done. 
“No, honey,” replied Aunt Susan, “it 
hain’t been done yet, and it’s my opinion 
that it will be quite a spell before Johnn 
will suggest makin’ any change in wall 
r ” 


per. 7 

“T suppose his sweetheart liked the 
old pattern,” I threw out, by way; of 
suggestion. eens 

I was so afraid that I was going to 
miss the story. Rp mal 

“I don’t know as it’s,right in me.to 
speak of it, but, bein’ as you heard Har- 
riet tell me what she did, you; may, as 
well know the rest, if you're sure. it will 
go no further.” Here she, loaked a-large 
interrogation point. 

I afhrmed with haste and she pro- 
ceeded. “Now, it was this way with 
Johnny, honey. You see, he’d never 
paid any attention to the girls. Mebbe 
he thought none of them was good 
enough ie him, and mebbe he didn’t 
think that way at all; but he got the 
name fur feelin’ so,. anyway, and it’s 
mighty hard to shake a belief when 
once it’s grounded into folks. So when 
— did set out, there was the 

iggest flutter you can imagine, and 
he’d certainly showed the. same, sense 
in selectin’ a girl that he exercises in 
his everyday business. I guess, honey, 
that was the real cause of the jolt he 
finally got—he just made it seem a 
little too much like business, 

“Now, I don’t say that Johnny had 
ever calculated. I don’t say that he 
ever once thought of Squire Forbes bein’ 
the largest landowner in the county, of 
his havin’ the biggest house and the 
most influence; but, still, it would have 
been as unlike as possible for Johnny to 
have taken a notion to Lucy Graven 
that helps in his mother’s kitchen, 
though Lucy’s as handsome and good a girl 
as ever lived. Human nature is just that con- 
trairy, honey, that Johnny would have gone 
up a hundred per cent in everybody’s esti- 
mation if he had have chosen Lucy, fur she’d 
been faithfuller than most daughters to 
Harriet. Of course Annie was a suitabler 
match from a worldly pint of view; and 
whether or not he had an eye to that, he 
made his intentions known right from the 
start. 

“Some say he’d already spoke to the 
Squire before he’d ever been to see Annie. 
That’s honorable, of course, but it ain’t the 
way a girl likes it done best. They’re just 
like that little bay mare Abner drives to his 
runabout. She’s the gentlest creature to 
handle, but every single time he tries to 
catch her she backs off and makes him chase 
all over the lot until he’s clean wore out be- 
fore she’ll submit to havin’ the bits put into 
her mouth. 

“Johnny didn’t propose to get winded by 
any such fool nonsense as.that; so he got the 
Squire’s consent, and then he went after 
Annie, holdin’ his bridle right in plain sight, 
movin’ as calm and deliberate as if he 
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knowed of no reason on earth why he should 
be in a hurry and showin’ no concern what- 
ever when Annie kept puttin’ him off and 
puttin’ him off. 

“The Squire was mightily pleased, there 
was no mistake about that; and oftentimes 
the Squire would go into the parlor or Johnny 
would come out into the settin’-room, and 
the two of them would spend a whole evenin’ 
discussin’ better ways of farmin’. And 
Johnny, he was right up; he takes all the 
scientific journals, and he sends abroad fur 
his seeds, and then he tests them, and he is 
onto all the latest wrinkles in fertilizin’ and 
the like, and it’s a fact he does raise more to 
the acre than any farmer in the community; 
and as fur stock raisin’, his Short Horns and 
his Berkshires have carried off blue ribbons 
enough, I guess, to belt his whole farm. Of 
course that would have been a highly accept- 
able way of courtin’ if it had been the Squire 
ee was after marryin’; but it didn’t 

elp him with Annie. She was all fur fine 
needlework and paintin’; and, honey, I wish 
you could see the work she does. Her drawn 
work is as fine as a cobweb, and as fur paint- 
in’, why, their walls is covered with pictures. 
It does seem like any man with a grain o’ 
sense would just naturally know a girl would 
take pride in executin’ all that, but Johnny 
was so concerned fur fear the drawn work 
would hurt Annie’s eyes—it is tryin’ on the 
eyesight, you know that, honey—that he 
tried his level best to make her promise 
never to do another stitch, and she right in 
the midst of a table cloth with an openwork 
border a foot deep! 

“Now, that was bad enough, to show no 
appreciation of Annie’s talents, but she 
might have overlooked that if he hadn't un- 
dertook Annie’s instruction, likewise. She’s 
got a piece framed and hung up over the 
parlor mantel-board that’s the very apple of 
Annie's eye. It’s a meadow scene, with a 
couple of cows a-drinkin’ out of a still pool, 
and them that’s judges say it’s worth a hun- 
dred. dollars—if it’s worth one—without 
any frame on it at all. Well! after Johnny 
had studied it a bit he told Annie the fore- 
legs of her cows wasn’t accordin’ to nature, 
and Annie, instead of bein’ pleased to be set 
right, as he thought she would be, got mad 
and told Johnny on the spot that when he 
could paint a better cow than she could 
he could have her and not until then. 

“T don’t know which one of them told the 
Squire, but he laughed and chuckled like it 


IN NINE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 9 


FTER Mr. Paul Gordon had left her 
office, Beatrix pressed the button 
for her secretary, Ruth Oliver. The 
little, dark girl who had served 

Beatrix for so many years knew intuitively 
that something had gone either very right or 
very wrong. Her conviction deepened when 
Beatrix said, ‘Clean out this desk, Ruth— 
clean everything out.” 

Then Beatrix wrote a note to Mr. Grosve- 
nor, proprietor of the Home Art: Magazine, 
resigning her position. It was a short note, 
but it expressed Beatrix’s gratitude for his 
kind interest in her work. She sealed it, 
addressed it, and took one look around the 
office where she had spent her days so long. 

“I'm leaving, Ruth,” she said. “‘ Of course, 
I'll serve another month till my contract 
expires—but we might as well make every- 
thing tidy for my successor!’’ 

“And who will that be?’’ Ruth Oliver's 
eyes. were round, with surprise and dismay. 
She felt as if the end of the world had come. 

“You!"’ said Beatrix, impulsively. ‘I’ve 
always told Mr. Grosvenor and Mr. Martyn 
that, if anything happened to me, you were 
the very person for the place. So there!’’ 

She kissed the smaller girl and walked out 
into the sunshine that afternoon. Beatrix 
had been offered thirty thousand dollars a 
year; her long quest for the highest reward in 
a woman's professional career seemed to have 
come to a brilliant, an amazing end. 

“Pot of gold at the end of the rainbow!” 
thought Beatrix. “‘New York, I have you at 
my feet at last.” 


ig was the last Thursday of June, and the 
old house on the outskirts of Kingston 
wore an air of unwonted excitement. Aunt 
Hattie, sitting beside the green lamp in the 
parlor, was hard at work putting the finish- 
ing touches on the dress that Amy was to 
be married in on Saturday. Philander Boyden 
was pacing nervously back and forth the 
length of the room. Tom Taylor had gone 
home a few minutes before, and Amy was 
standing on the porch, watching the road. 





was a mighty good joke, but all the same he 
talked to Annie, who didn’t seem to see it 
that way. The Squire had no mind of lettin’ 
Johnny’s six hundred acres slip away from 
his family on any such whim as that, and I 
don’t know but what Annie would have been 
forced to give in if it hadn’t been election 
vear. 


“I want that Johnny should be 

pleased,’’ said Mrs. Alkire. **I 

want that he should, especially 

since he's like to change his way 
of livin’”’ 


“Now, Johnny is a Republican and the 
Squire is a Democrat, and, though there’s no 
reason on earth, so fur as I can see, why men 
folks should lock horns over politics these 
days, it seems the Squire out Teene got 
into a discussion and Johnny found the 
Squire was so fur off the track that he saw it 
to be his plain duty to set him right. 

“Now, most folks would have hesitated 
about openin’ the subject with a man that 
had named his first boy Andrew Jackson 





and who’s been votin’ steady and I expect 
prayin’ some that-a-way, too, for forty odd 
years; but when Johnny’s got a bigger. day’s 
work than common on hand he just gets up 
a little earlier in the mornin’, that’s all. 
There ain’t a bit of a shirk about Johnny. 
“And so he just went right after the 
Squire, explainin’ to him that his position 


was all wrong and a-makin’ it' so clear 
a-readin’ out of the pamphlets he’d brought 
over in his pockets fur the purpose that 
after a bit the Squire Prove 4 talkin’ and 
fell to listenin’ like as if he was so deeply in- 
terested he didn’t want to miss a word. I 
guess the Squire thought that was the best 
way of tirin’ him out and it generally is best, 
honey, to give a runaway hoffe a straight 
road and a free rein and just let him run it 
out and by and by he'll stop of his own ac- 
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A motor purred far in the distance, in the 
direction of Kingston; then the white head- 
lights of an automobile flashed round the 
bend, playing strangely on the old apple 
tree near the stone wall. A moment later the 
car stopped in front of the gate, and a 
woman stepped out, traveling-bag in hand. 

“She’s here! Bee is here!’’ Amy called 
back excitedly through the open door, and 
ran out upon the grass to greet her sister. 
“Oh, Bee! I was so afraid you couldn’t 
come—and here you are a day earlier than 
I could have expected!” 

The two embraced there beside the gate. 

‘Bee, dear! How well you look!” 

Beatrix was strangely thrilled by the sound 
of the old familiar nickname. It seemed ages 
since anyone had called her ‘‘Bee.”’ “Amy, 
you darling!’ she exclaimed, kissing her 
sister again. 

They entered the house together, and 
again Beatrix was listening to the homely 
name that she had all but forgotten. Bee! 
How good it sounded! 

When she had kissed her father and her 
Aunt Hattie, Philander Boyden, with eyes 
bright and lips slightly trembling, exclaimed: 

“Just let me look at you for a minute! 
The same Bee! Yes, just the same—with the 
same look in your eyes!”’ 

“Yes, so she has,’’ added Aunt Hattie. 
“That’s one thing that clothes and style 
don’t hide—the look in a body’s eyes.” 

Beatrix laughed and hugged her sister 
impulsively. She had not expected that her 
homecoming would give her so much 
pleasure. She realized now, with surprise, 
that she was actually enjoying all the things 
that once had irritated her, the general 
atmosphere of simplicity of the house, the 
out-of-date furniture, the ridiculously high 


ceilings and the dark hallway, bringing back 
as they did memories of her girlhood. 

And later, when she and Amy were alone 
together in the front bedroom they had 
occupied so long ago, the feeling of pleasure 
persisted and increased. 

“Bee, dear,”’ said Amy, “tell me about 
New York! You've said scarcely anything 
lately of what you’ve been doing.” 

“Oh, just the same old thing,” replied 
Beatrix gayly. “I had an exciting business 
offer the other day, but I’m not thinking 
about it just now. What you are doing seems 
so much more interesting.” 

“Oh, it is!’’ said Amy. “But I want to 
hear about New York? Don’t you like your 
work?” 

“New York’s all right if you want to earn 
lots of money.”’ Beatrix put her arm round 
her sister’s waist. ‘‘Tell me all about Tom! 
When shall I see him? Do you think he'll 
like me?” 

“Bee! As if he wouldn’t!’’ 

And so they continued to talk until song 
into the ee of New York or the wor 
that the elder sister was engaged in, but of 
the wedding and of Tom Taylor and Roger 
Farnham and his mother and the few 
others who were to be present at the cere- 
mony. And after Amy was asleep Beatrix 
lay with eyes wide open in the darkness, 
enjoying—actually enjoying—the familiar 
aspects of the room. And somehow, vaguely 
at first and then surely, she knew what her 
answer to Mr. Paul Gordon’s proposition 
would be. 


THE next morning Beatrix went down to 
breakfast, humming a little tune. She 
noted with secret approval that she was to 
occupy the same place at the table as in 












cord, And so after a time Johnny did get to 
theend of literature, and I guess he was feelin’ 
mightily pleased that he’d been the means 
of bringin’ the Squire round to his way of 
thinkin’; but he wanted the Squire to say so, 
and he opened the way for a word of testi- 
mony by asking if there was any pint that 
he’d failed to make clear." 

Here was the climax. 

“Every pint,” said the Squire, “‘is as clear 
as daylight but just bare one.” 

“And what’s that?” said Johnny, havin’ 
no more idee than a day-old gosling that the 
Squire’s wrath was nigh to explodin’, 
‘‘What’s that? Mebbe I can help you.” 

“Well! the thing that’s puzzlin’ me is 
this,’’ said the Squire. ‘I can’t fur the life of 
me see why 'tis that a young fellar of your 
keen political sagacity is content to remain 
here ploughin’ corn and raisin’ shotes when 
the country is threatened with destruction 
the way you've proved to me it is. It ain’t 
patriotic, and it ain’t justice to yourself. The 
place fur you is down there at Washington 
makin’ the laws, or, better still, executin’ 
them after they are made. Yes-sir-ee, if ever 
there was a man fitted fur the Presidency— 
born and bred fur it—yoti’re that very 
fellar, and I ain’t goin’ to be no party to 
defraudin’ the government of any such val- 
uable services as is your bounden duty 
to render. F; 

“Now, you’ve asked me fur my daughter, 
and I've said you could have her, and so you 
can; but I’m goin’ to make it provisional on 
your gettin’ yourself established first in the 
Chief Magistrate's chair. 

“T’'ll make the terms liberal—you can run 
on the ticket of your own choosin’ and when- 
ever you get ready fur it, though you'd bea 
little late to try fur a place thzs election be- 
cause, so fur as I can judge, the candidates 
is all as good as chose, already.” 

“You've left out something, daddy.” 
And there was Annie, who'd been listenin’ to 
it all from the next room, standin’ in the door- 
way: as purty as a peach, in a oe lawn 
dress and lookin’ that pleased. ‘You know 
he’s got to paint a better cow than I can.” 

“That’s so, daughter,”’ said the Squire, 
laughin’ and slappin’ them fat sides of his’n, 
“T'd clean forgot that cow. We'll put her in 
too, and she can hang over the mantel-board 
in the White House settin’-room.” 

“And so you see, honey,” finished Aunt 
Susan, ‘“‘why, in my opinion, it ain’t goin’ 
to be necessary fur Harriet to paper.” 


former days. Yes, there was the same old 
black-walnut chair, and there beside her 
plate was the same wooden napkin ring with 
the letter “‘B’’ carved in it. When they were 
all seated and Philander Boyden had said 
grace, he looked across at her and observed 
according to his custom; “Bee, pass your 
plate and I’ll put some oatmeal in it.’’ Once 
that phrase had irritated her; now she was 
glad her father had not varied one word of it. 

It was a happy breakfast, the happiest 
Beatrix could remember. The food, simply 
cooked, tasted delicious; the homely ob- 
servations of Aunt Hattie were pleasing and 
restful to her ears. Restful—yes, that was 
it! Everything was suatel—the house, the 
people—everything. There was nothing like 
this in New York! She did not have to be on 
her guard; she did not have to stop to weigh 
her words. Here in this old house she could 
be herself! 

In the afternoon Tom Taylor drove up in 
his open car, and Beatrix, acting on im- 
pulse, exclaimed, ‘‘Tom, how glad I am to 
see you!” 

Tom blushed and replied, “It’s been a 
long time since we played together. Do you 
remember?” 

Cae I do! We had lots of fun, didn’t 
we ” 

Amy turned to her sister. ‘‘We thought 
we'd drive out into the country this after- 
noon and gather flowers to put in the parlor 
for tomorrow. Won’t you come along?” 

“Oh, I'd love to! But I must havea hat—"’ 

“My burnt straw,” said Amy. “You'll 
find it in the hall.” 

Five minutes later the three of them were 
in the car, laughing and exclaiming as it 
bumped over the ruts and hillocks in the 
road. Beatrix breathed deeply of the warm 
air fragrant with the odor of grape blossoms, 
newly cut grass and a multitude of other 
fresh smells that she had not known for 
years. With the green farm lands stretching 
away on either side of her and the low hills 
rising far in the distance, she experienced a 
delicious sense of freedom. She gazed at the 
far horizons and wondered how she had 
managed to endure New York for so long, 
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with «its tall: gray buildings shut- 
ting off the view, its miles of asphalt 
pavements covering the earth, its 
harassing crowds and noises. Here 
in this open, unspoiled country 
there was real peace; it was even 
more restful than the quiet rooms 
of the old house. 

“What a pretty farm!” Beatrix 
suddenly exclaimed, pointing off to 
the right, where a freshly painted 
white house surrounded by white 
outbuildings crowned a_ gently 
sloping hill. 

“That’s Roger Farnham’s place,” 
said. Amy. ‘And there’s Roger him- 
self coming down the lane! Tom,” 
she added, ‘‘stop at the foot of the 
lane; here comes Roger.” 

Roger Farnham was coming 
down the wide, tree-bordered lane. . 
He waved his hand in answer to 
Tom’s greeting, and then quickened 
his steps. Ina few moments-he was . 
beside the car, shaking hands. 

‘‘Beatrice, you're quite a 
stranger,’’ he observed, smiling in 
friendly fashion. 

“Yes, so 1 am—and so are youl” 

“Can’t you come up?” said 
Roger. “I’ve got some new prize 
chickens I’d like you to see—and 
Beatrice,” he added, “hasn’t ever 
seen our place.” 

“Let’s go up,” said Amy, ‘‘We’ve 
lots of time.” 

“Good!” said Roger. ‘‘Mother’s 
in the barn.” 

Tom turned the car up the lane, 
and in a few minutes they were all 
with Roger’s mother. She was de- 
lighted to see them and, for the 
sake of Beatrix, who seemed much 
interested, insisted on showing 
them all over the place. 

Beatrix, whose ideas of modern 
farming were hazy, was astonished 
at the neatness and orderliness 
she saw all about her. The Farnham 
place was more than just a farm strug- 
gling to maintain itself; it was a pros- 

rous, self-sufficient estate run on a scientific 

sis. Roger, who joined Beatrix while 
Tom and Amy were with Mrs. Farnham, 
led her to a knoll beside the house and 
pointed out the various fields to her—corn, 
soy beans, pasture land, hay land and 
woodland beyond. At the same time he ex- 
plained to her about the crops that he had 
gathered the year before and about those he 
expected to gather this year. 
“Why!” she exclaimed. “I didn’t realize 
that farming was such a business!’ 

He smiled at her. ‘‘Yes, it is both a science 
and a business. It has to be if it’s to y.” 

“And you run this place all yoursell? : 

“I employ three men. There’s a specialist 
here from the Department just now—the 
‘ Department of Agriculture in Washington. 
He is making some tests. I was a classmate 
of his at Cornell.” 

“But isn’t the work terribly hard?” 

“Oh, it’s hard work, but not half as bad 
as laboratory or office work can be. Come in 
the house and I’ll prove to you that we don’t 
put all our thought on farming.” 

Beatrix was as astonished at the inside of 
the house as she had been at the farm itself. 
It was neat and comfortable, even charming 
in its way. There were rows and rows of 
books, good pictures on the walls, a large 
radio cabinet, numerous labor-saving de- 
vices—in fact almost everything to be 
found in a house in the city. 

“Roger,” she exclaimed, “I think this is 
all very wonderful! I really do!” 

“Well,” he replied modestly, ‘it wasn’t 
always like this. We had pretty hard going at 
first. But I’m glad you like it.” 

An hour later the three were on their way 
home, laden with flowers and evergreen 
branches. Somewhat to Amy’s surprise, her 
sister was very quiet and thoughtful during 
the ride homeward. 





MY’S wedding, which took place in 
the afternoon of the following day, was 
as simple and homely as the old-fashioned 
parlor in which it was held. Doctor Belden, 
the minister, stood with his back to the win- 
dow, Bible in hand, looking with kindly eyes 
at the two young people before him—Amy, 
radiant and happy in white; Tom, eagerly 
expectant in his dark suit. Aunt Hattie and 
Philander Boyden and the two boys, with 
Mrs, Farnham, were sitting near the door- 
way; Roger and Beatrix stood side by side a 
little distance from them; then the others, 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor and their daughter, 
and a few neighbors and friends. 
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Beatrix stood with lifted head and parted lips at her sister's wedding as Doctor Belden’s deep 
voice filled the room. She was experiencing an emotion completely new to her—something that 


seemed to lift her from herself into sublime heights hitherto undreamed of 


“Dearly beloved, we are gathered to- 
gether here in the sight of God and in the 
face of this company to join together this 
man and this woman in holy matrimony—” 

Beatrix stood with lifted head and parted 
lips as Doctor Belden’s deep voice filled the 
room. She was experiencing an emotion 
wholly new to her—something that seemed 
to lift her away’ from ‘herself into' sublime 
heights hitherto undreamed of, causing her 
heart to flutter and her breath to come 
quickly. Sunlight was flooding the field 
visible through the open windows; a clump of 
birches were shaking their delicate young 
leaves in the breeze; somewhere on the other 
side of the house a song sparrow was singing. 

“Thomas, wilt thou;have this woman for 
thy wedded wife, to live together after 
God’s ordinance in the holy estate of mat- 
rimony? Wilt thou love her, comfort her, 
honor and keep her, in sickness and in 
health; and, forsaking all 
others, keepthee only unto her 
so long as ye both shall live?” 

Beatrix felt her heart 
tighten, then leap as Tom 
replied: 

“T will!” 

And then, a few moments 
later, it seemed as if ‘all her 
desires of the past few years, 
all her high hopes and ambi- 
tions, melted away from her 
as, in answer to a similar 
question, Amy replied in a 
clear voice: “I will!’ There 
was so much sweetness, so 
much happiness in her sister’s 
voice that Beatrix forgot all 
else. It was as if some Divine 
Spirit had spoken directly to 
her through her sister, reveal- 
ing to her in a clear light 
things that she had striven 
hard to keep from her mind. 
What did money matter, what 
did social position matter, if 
marriage in a humble home 
among simple folk could bring 
with it all the happiness that 
was so evident in that clear 
young voice! 

“God the Father, God the 
Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
bless, preserve and keep you; 
the Lord mercifully with his 
favor look upon you, and fill 
you with all spiritual benedic- 
tion and grace; that ye may 
so live together in this life that 
in the world to come ye may 
have life everlasting. Amen.” 





A simple “breakfast”? followed the cere- 
mony. And then, an hour or two later, Tom 
and Amy went away in the car that had 
been waiting for them at the gate, and the 
others returned to the house. 

“Do you know,” said Roger Farnham to 
Beatrix, ‘‘I don’t think I .ever saw anyone 
more beautiful than your sister as she looked 
today.” 

“Nor I either!’”’ replied Beatrix. An in- 
stant later she remembered the argument 
about beauty which they had once had, in 
this very house, so many years before. 
Roger had been right, and she had been 
wrong. 

“Well, mother and I ought to be going 
along,” said ' Farnham. “I hope I can come 
and see you again before you go back to your 
work in New York.” 

“No,” said Beatrix with a quick smile, 
“you are going to stay for supper—really 





**You' ve a said Roger. ‘‘There's a different 


look about you—more like your sister’ 


you: are! Everyone is.. It’s all 
planned—” 

“You're very good, Beatrice,” 
replied Roger. “I'll ‘be delighted, 
and I know mother will be, too.” 

Then Beatrix did a surprising 
thing. She went up to her room, 
and wrote a brief, decisive note 
to Paul Gordon, in which she 
said, “I very much appreciate 
your offer, and am sorry to inform 
you that I-have decided not to 
take advantage of it.’’ 

Going downstairs, she placed the 
letter “on the hall table with the 
other out-going mail, and then— 
and this was most characteristic of 
her—she joined Mrs. Farnham and 
her father and the rest quite as if - 
nothing unusual had occurred. 

After supper Roger suggested to 
her that they go out into the- 
garden. 

“Beatrice,” he said to her ab- 
ruptly, ‘“‘what has happened?” : 

She smiled at him. “I’m not 
quite sure I know what you mean,” 
she said. 

“You've changed,” said Roger. 
“You're different. There’s a dif- 
ferent look about you somehow— 
more like your sister—”’ 

“I’m glad to hear that.” 

“Tell me,” he continued, “what 
has happened—that is, if you care 
to ” 





“Why, yes,” she replied, smiling. 
“The fact is, I’ve resigned my posi- 
tion at the Home Art Magazine, 
and have also turned down a very 
good business offer. I’m going to 
remain at home, that’s all.” 

Roger Farnham regarded her 
thoughtfully. Then he:said, “But 
aren’t you sorry? Won’t you miss 
the life you have been leading?” 

She looked at him with a smile. 

The average observer would’ have 
thought that her smile held nothing’ but! 
amusement; but there was a look ir her eyes! 
that prevented him from smiling: in return: 

“Miss the life I have been leading?”’ she 
said. “I shall miss it terribly; at ‘first. I 
determined to make a success in‘-business, 
and I worked ‘hard—hardét than I ever 
thought I would work—to niake the dream 
come true. I wanted to make a'great deal of 
money. I wanted to have friends, to go out 
in society. I wanted to send enough money 
home for my father and sister and brothers. 
Now that it’s all over, I am glad I.did these 
things; but there is no success for a woman 
that counts as much as a home.” 

“A man feels’the same way,” said Roger, 
seriously. “‘I spent enough time in a bi 
office to know that no satisfaction I coul 
ever get from business would mean as much 
to me as the kind of home I now have.” 

She looked at him, and noticed how 
strong he was.- There was sincerity in ‘his 
strength. He stood solidly on his feet. His 
face expressed the same kind of sincerity; it 
was inconceivable that he could ever lie, or 
ever work for an unworthy goal. Suddenly 
she felt herself strongly attracted by him. 
Slowly her woman’s intuition told her that 
he was equally attracted to her. 

“I know now,” she said to herself, “why 
something told me not to accept Mr. Gor- 
don’s offer of all those thousands of dollars a 
year. Beatrice Boyden, I believe you are a 
home girl, too!”’ 

And with that thought, and with the reali- 
zation that she had unconsciously ‘dropped 
her artificial name, she smiled again—and 
this time he smiled too. 





HEY continued to talk for some time 

with increasing sympathy; and when at 
last they returned to the house Beatrice felt 
somehow as if she were beginning a new life 
with far horizons stretching away on every 
side. 

“Beatrice,’”’ said Roger while he was wait- 
ing for his mother, “I'd like to come and see 
you tomorrow, if I may.” 

“IT hope you will, Roger,” she replied— 
and such was the look in his eyes and the 
earnestness in his voice that she felt unable to 
say more. 

That evening, alone in her room, Beatrice 
sat for a long time at the window, and a 
strange content filled her heart. The stars 
were bright. The vision of Amy in her wed- 
ding dress seemed to float before her, and 
she could hear her sister’s voice, as she an- 
swered Doctor Belden’s gravely spoken 
question. Then this picture ‘faded and 
another took its place. 

THE END. 
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NE. spring the Arctic Silver Fox 
Farms Inc. leased a considerable 
tract of land in the Nisqually forest 
reserve in the Cascade Mountains of 

Washington and began importing pure-bred 
silver foxes from Alaska. A prime pelt of a 
silver fox, a glossy black fur with silver 
markings, is sometimes worth as much as 
three thousand dollars in the fur market, 
but a live fox on a fox-raising farm is worth 
considerably more. 

In the middle of April a light automobile 
truck rolled up the Federal highway. Near 
the fox farms the truck, rounding a curve, 
came upon a spot in the road where new 
earth had been filled in. The wheels and the 
truck lurched toward the ditch. The engine 
roared, the truck climbed half out of the rut, 
= back again and toppled slowly on to its 
side. 

From the load fell a light traveling cage of 
wood, and as it fell it split open. ere was 
a brief flash of black pelt that flew toward 
the deep woods. When the dazed pas- 
sengers reached the broken cage they found 
itempty. Black Rufus, king of silver foxes, 
worth six thousand dollars, had disappeared. 

The cloth signs that advertised a reward 
of two hundred dollars for the capture of the 
silver fox alive and unhurt were still clean 
and white when a new gate-tender took 
possession of the lonely cabin at the head of 
0 Rainier Power Company’s long flume 

ine. 

The flume was a huge square box mounted 
on wooden trestles. At the gate house the 
box received the water of a milk-white 
glacial stream and carried it sixteen miles 
down the mountain to the electric power 
house. A narrow-guage railway ran along the 
top of the flume, and over this railway a gas- 
engined ‘‘speeder” carried: John Edwards, 
the néw gateman, and his few belongings. 
For company in his lonely post Edwards 
brought his roughscoated dog, Boojum. 

Several of the occasional visitors to the 
cabin brought word that Black Rufus had 
been seen in the Nisqually canyon, and 
Edwards optimistically decided to capture 
the fox. He built a trap in the shape of a light 
cage’ with a door that would imprison what- 
ever animal ventured inside. Then he ar- 
ranged for the importation of half a dozen 
Orpingtons and established a chicken yard. 

The night of the day the chickens arrived 
Edwards was awakened by a commotion in 
the yard. He rushed out of doors in time to 
see a:dim black-form dart from the pen that 
he had hastily:improvised, bearing. with it 
one.of the squawking Orpingtons. 

Next day Edwards worked hard. Before 
night he had his cage trap arranged to re- 
ceive visitors to the chicken roost. He slept 
lightly. during the following. week and kept 
his dog beside him so that the fox would not 
be discouraged from a. visit. The seventh 


night he was again wakened by a riot in the . 


chicken yard. In the dark two baleful green 
eyes glared from the trap. With shaking 
fingers he struck a match. Then his heart 
sank, for this prisoner was a raccoon, a 
comical, whiskered little fellow shrinking 
back into a corner of the cage. 


T about this time forest fires drove all 
thought of black foxes out of Edwards’s 
mind. Throughout several weeks the gate- 
tender’s cabin became a sort of headquarters 
for forest rangers, fire wardens and the men 
hired by the power company to help in 
heading off: the blaze that threatened: to 
sweep down and burn the flume. 

Then one day word came that the fire 
had made a detour and was threatening the 
power house in the valley. Rangers, wardens 
and workmen, giant powder, shovels, mat- 
tocks and axes were loaded hurriedly on to 
the ‘“‘speeder” and a flat car and went rat- 
tling down the flume railway, leaving John 
Edwards alone again at his station. 

At this abrupt turn of affairs Edwards 
found time to discover that he was very tired 
from lack of sleep. Life had suddenly gone 
stale. The fire in the hills was considered 
safe for the time. He went to bed and slept 
“the clock around.” He woke in the late 
afternoon to discover that the fire had 
started afresh in the hills above him and ap- 
peared to be marching down the canyon to 
join the big fire, which was sending up a huge 
pillar of smoke from below. As the gate- 
tender’s cabin was directly in the path of the 
new blaze, Edwards observed its progress 
with intense anxiety. 

Running to his telephone, he rang for the 
power house. There was no answer; the line 
was dead. He ran at top speed toward a 
point of vantage in the hills above his cabin 
from which.he could command a view of the 
flume line and the progress of the fire be- 
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hind him. What he saw convincea him that 
he had no time to waste. 

The fire from the hills was closing in 
rapidly. Below him, in the narrow canyon, a 
tongue from the big blaze had cut across 
green timber and was heading directly for 
the flume. There was a freshening west wind, 
and it might be a matter of half an hour 
before he would be surrounded by flames. 

The dog Boojum standing beside him 
sniffed the air and whined. As Edwards 
whistled to her and started back to the 
cabin, there was a sharp crackling of under- 
growth, and a spotted deer, leaping into the 
path, two yards ahead of him, fled down the 
mountain side. Suddenly Edwards realized 
that the forest about him was rustling with 
life. The smaller animals, raccoons, squirrels, 
chipmunks, a_ half-blind little mountain 
beaver, a scurrying family of tiny field mice 
—all living things were running from the 
flames. 

For just such an emergency as this the 
gate-tender was furnished with a railway 
hand car, which now stood on the turn-table 
at the end of the track. As Edwards threw a 
few prized things into his suitcase and hur- 
ried to this car, the fire, swooping down from 
the slopes, was lighting the dusk with a wild, 
red glare. 

He hurried to the chicken yard and found 
his remaining Orpingtons huddled in their 
packing-case roost. As he reached in to 
seize them something scurried across the 
ground and pressed against his foot. Stoop- 
ing, he picked upa chipmunk. 
The little beast lay quiet in 
his hand; he could feel its 
heart thumping madly. In 
spite of his desperate hurry 
Edwards was moved to com- 
passion, and thrust the beast 
under an overturned box. 

A gust of wind brought a 
fiery blast upon the cabin, 
and sparks raining down 
started little yellow blazes on 
the dry roof of cedar shakes. 
As he transferred the chickens 
to a light crate and ran with 
them to the hand car, he 
realized that his clothes had 
begun to smoke in several 
places. His eyes were stream- 
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the trap, his eyes shining green in the 
dusk. 

“Got him at last!’ gasped Edwards. 

There was no time to waste. It was a 
ae of racing the fire to get down the 

ume line before the trestle burned. Thrust- 
ing the chipmunk into his pocket, he seized 
the fox trap and staggered toward the hand 
car. 

Before he started the machine he soaked a 
handkerchief in the cold water of the flume 
and bound it about his mouth and nose. 
With the dog curled obediently into small 
compass, the crated chickens, the silver fox 
in the trap and the chipmunk still in a pocket 
of the coat which Edwards had thrown over 
the crate, the hand car, as it sped down the 
flume, certainly bore some resemblance to 
Noah’s ark. 

The flume was built along a pre- 
cipitous canyon wall; its long 
wooden legs held it above a dizzy 
void. The line had many turns, and 
Edwards waited anxiously to reach 

"i a jutting point in the cliff two miles 
below the head gates. From this spot 
\ he could command a view of several 
miles, and here he would learn 
whether the lower. fire had yet 
crossed the trestling. 

With screeching brake the hand 
I car slowed down as it rounded the 
curve, and Edwards shot down the 


—===—=~—_- canyon. The situation was more 


Life or death lay in 
the balance as the car 
fled roaring down the 
grade toward those 
unsupported rails 


ing tears, and the acrid smoke hurt his 
lungs. 

Boojum lay on the car where he had left 
her, whimpering. Edwards threw the chicken 
crate aboard with a sense of relief. He had 
jumped on and seized the levers when he re- 
membered the chipmunk, left imprisoned 
under the box. = 

“T’m not running a Noah’s ark,” he said 
aloud, but he ran back. As he stooped to 
seize the little refugee Edwards saw that 
there was something else in the chicken yard. 
His eye encountered the almost forgotten 
fox trap, and his heart seemed to skip a beat. 
There was an animal in the trap, a large, 
black animal, not a raccoon this time. 
Edwards needed only a glance to make sure 
that at last he had caught wily old Rufus. 
The black fox crouched against the bars of 
















As Edwards whistled to the dog and started back to the 
cabin, a spotted deer leaped into the path 


serious than he had imagined. Fire 
was running through the woods on 
both sides of the flume, but so far 
as he could see the trestle was in- 
tact. He sprang to the levers and 
sent the car at top speed down the 


thick of the blaze. 





[. was a comparatively narrow tongue of 
fire that had crossed the flume, and he be- 
lieved that two minutes would see him past 
it. And then the limb of a fir tree came hur- 
tling down from forty feet above to block 
the rails. The crash of its fall shook the 
flume. Edwards set the brakes with all his 
power, but the car struck with enough 
momentum to derail it. ; 

He sprang from the car as it struck and 
seized one end of the smouldering branch. It 
was an obstruction not easy to move; and 
as he tugged at it the heat made his brain 
reel. Slowly, however, he pulled it out of the 


way. 

He was shouldering the car back on to the 
rails when he heard a crash and felt the 
flume shake. With sinking heart he saw a 
section of the wooden structure a hundred 
yards below him collapse into the canyon. 
The box-like flume sagged heavily a moment 
before it broke and sent a torrent of water 
down: the mountain side. Peering toward the 
wreckage, Edwards saw that a gap of about 
twenty feet lay between him and safety. But 
he noticed too that the rails still bridged the 
gap, unharmed. 

scape was cut off behind and on both 
sides. If he could crawl off the trestle he 
could scarcely hope, in this country. of 
ravines and windfalls, to outrun the flames. 
There was one desperate chance, and he 
prepared to take it. Before him the track 
descended sharply, a straightaway run 
down the grade and across the gap to where 
the trestle was lost in the porate of smoke. 

Edwards released the. brake, gave the 
hand car a violent shove and sprang on. For 
a moment he moved slowly; then he shot for- 
ward like an arrow. Clinging for life to the 
rocking car, with one hand about the cage 
that held the silver fox and the other en- 
twined in his dog’s collar, he waited what 
seemed an eternity. 

Life or death lay in the balance as the car 
fled roaring down the grade toward those 
unsupported lines of steel. Suddenly he was 
upon them, and he scarcely felt the scorch- 
ing breath of the flames as the little car 
seemed to soar through the smoke-filled air. 
He shut his eyes and waited, and then there 
was a change in the sound of the rushing 
wheels. Once more he was speeding over the 
solid timbers of the flume. 

Cleaner air swept past him, and he began 
to climb a slight rise. He edged toward the 
foot brake, threw his weight upon it and in a 
moment had control of the car. 

Edwards's appearance at.the power house 
was greeted with a yell of congratulation. 
When he began to unload the strange cargo 
of animals from his impromptu Noah's ark 
the congratulations changed to laughter. 
But when he held up the crate. containing 
Black Rufus, king of the Arctic foxes, a 
sudden hush of. astonishment paid eloquent 
tribute to his good fortune. 


grade. In a moment he was in the 
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No. 574. Boy Scout official 
service shoe. Munson last. 


» the Signal of Quality » 


— Excelsior Boy Scout Shoes 


Head erect, chest thrown out, 
arms extended, and feet — in 
Excelsior shoes. Firmly set, 
with your toes wiggling for 
action. You know Excelsior 
shoes must be good because 
they are made under the direc- 
tion of your own organization. 
The ‘“‘makin’s” suit Dad and 
please Mother. If your shoe store doesn’t 
sell them, we’ll tell you who does. Write to- 
day for your copy of this little book and 
read the thrilling tales of America’s famous 
pioneer scouts. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official Boy Scout 
and Seascout Shoes 


Portsmouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Free 
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| We told him we were 
|leaving for him in 
| the tent some dried 











SUMMER 
PLAYGROUNDS 
OF MANY ACRES 

ate offered to 
boys and girls 


UTDOOR activities are mastered with- 

out effort. The ‘‘riding lesson’’ be- 
comes a ‘‘morning canter’’ with supervi- 
sion. The afternoon hike brings nature so 
close that botany is a delight instead of a 
lesson. 


The Summer Camp is becoming indispensa- 
ble to many and there is a camp to meet 
almost every need. 


If you are planning to go to camp this sum- 
mer, write for information to 
Tue ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EpucationaL Direcrory 


8 Arlington St., Boston 
| or 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I would like information regarding....... 


ie ie euinie aera dies enna oe cage type of camp. 














My Father and | 


By ROBERT CARVER NORTH 


CHAPTER 3 


Sunday, November 14, 1926. After break- 
fast we had a prayer and a chapter from 
the New Testament. Then we _ busied 
ourselves packing. While we were at this we 
saw a man approaching from across the 
wider portion of the lake. He walked with 
a long pole in his hand, occasionally tapping 
the ice before him. He said that he had a 
concession to take fish out of one of the lakes 
with nets, that there were lake trout and all 
kinds of fine pickerel, white fish and the like 
hereabouts, and that he was brushing out a 
winter sled road on which to haul fish to the 
railroad for shipment to Toronto, Winnipeg 
and other places. He explained that he had 
several men working for him, including 
some Swedes and In- 
dians, and used two 
dog teams for hauling 
supplies and fish. 

Thefisherman went : 
on, and Gourdonne 
was our next visitor. 


carrots, potatoes, 
flour and salt and 
hardtack. 

When we were 
alone father started 
off with the sled and 
a light load to break 
trail across the lake, 
for there were several 





(it had been a decided burden to father) and 
lifted it to his shoulder. “I go. to Bucks 
tonight. I take it,” he added, and to our 
joy away he went. Now this was just what 
we wanted, and we were very much relieved 
to have him take the canoe. Already it 
was getting colder, and sleet was falling. 
We now left our sled against a tree and 
carried its load on our backs to the farther 
side of the portage, where the balance of 
our outfit was. It seemed now that our trip 
was just about over, and I felt badly to 
leave so soon this wonderful wilderness 
country. 

The older Indian, too, had joined us. 
As we reached the railroad embankment, 
with the two Indian brothers somewhat in 
the lead, Gourdonne came back to us. 
‘‘Heavee?’’ he in- 
quired, inting to 
what father was car- 
rying. Then. without 
further word he seized 
father’s pack and 
ran ahead, just leav- 
ing us oars and a 

ddle to carry. His 

rother meantime 
was dog-trotting 
ahead, the folded ca- 
noe under one arm. 
We reached the sta- 
tion tired and a bit 
cold with outer cloth- 
ing frozen stiff like 
boards. But we did 
appreciate those 


inches of snow cover- An Ojibway trapper’s cabin, where kindly Indian lads. 
ing the prospectors’ Robert and his father passed a night We said good-by to 


tracks. While he was 
gone I cooked some 
lunch and cleaned up 
dishes a bit. We seem to have lost our 
teaspoons, and our nesting pails are rather 
black, which is all right for the outside one 
but not for the others. On father’s return 
we had lunch, then lashed our outfit on the 
new sled and set out rather slowly, for the 
pulling was hard. It was hard to realize 
that our outing was about over. That night 


| we pitched camp at the beginning of the 


last portage. 

- Monday, November 15, 1926. This morning 
when I woke up it was raining and hailing. 
A poor outlook for moving out, but most 
of our days have been bright. By 7.30 
the rain let up, and we had breakfast, packed 
up, and then folded up the canoe, strapping 
it into a six-foot bundle. Next we struck out 


‘lover a few rods of ice to the beginning 


of the portage, where we had been three 


||! weeks before. My, what a lot we had 


experienced in those three weeks! We met 
there a stocky Indian, pack on his back. He 


.| spoke the best English of any red man we 
| had seen. He was not an Ojibway, but a Cree 


from Manitoba. He went on his way with 
the easy, springy walk all these Indians 
have, and we laboured along the portage. 
Presently in the snow at our feet we saw the 
only insect we have noted on this trip—a 
small, fearless spider making his way 
atong the portage as brave as you please. 
Be sure we did not hurt him. 

When we were not far from the railroad 
station, I heard the soft tread of moccasined 
feet behind me and, turning around, saw 
our smiling young Indian friend. Soon father 
came back and greeted the Indian and then 
silently pulled ahead the sled. We reached 
the halfway spot. Pointing to the folded 
bundle, father said, “Him my canoe.” 
Gourdonne’s eyes nearly burst out of his 
head as he examined it. ‘“Heavee?’’ he asked 
as he lifted it. ““No heavee,’’ he murmured 


in comparative luxury 


them, got our outfit 
roped up and tagged 
for shipment, the 
agent helping us a great deal. We enjoyed 
a ‘hot bite which his ever-kind wife pre- 
pees for us, and then out of the darkness 
rom the west came, not a dog team, but a 
glaring whistling train. We climbed aboard, 
our hearts heavy at leaving the forests. 


Home Again 

Tuesday, November 16, Friday, November 
19, 1926. Tuesday morning, the 16th, I woke 
up on the train. I looked out the window 
and saw a country almost free from snow. 
The water wasn’t frozen either. The country 
wasn’t as pretty as that we had left. Wednes- 
day morning early we were in Toronto and, 
hurrying over to the hotel, found a letter 
from mother. She and Mary were well and 
anxious to hear from us, so father sent a 
telegram right away. At the hotel I was 
weighed and had gained ten pounds! 

Friday at noon, we reached Walton again. 
There at the station we were glad to see 
mother, and she was glad to see us and 
anxious to know.all about the trip. We went 
right home,.arid after kissing Mary and 
telling a bit about the trip I rushed out to the 
barn. I found Nell, the goat, just as bursting 
fat and Jim, my pet crow, as black as ever. 
The pups had grown ten times their size 
when I left, and Flossie, their mother, was 
as fine as ever. All seemed glad to see me 
back. A bleat of greeting from Nell, a 
prolonged caw from Jim and a loud bark 
rom Flossie! But I hadn’t seen Argonne. 
I whistled a few sharp notes. I heard in the 
distance several roaring howls, and soon at 
top speed came Argonne. He nearly wagged 
his tail off its hinges—he tried his best to 
talk. He didn’t keep quiet for an hour. 
He has always gone with me into the 
Adirondacks, and I am not going to Canada 
again without him. 

THE END. 





Homeward bound: the canoe was a six-foot bundle, strapped to the sled 








Make your hair lie down this easy way 


So Long— 
UNRULY HAIR! 


Keep it in place with the 
dressing more fellows use 
than any other . 


Unruly pestiferous cow-licks—that 
pop up like a Jack-in-the-box the 
minute your hair brush is out of sight! 

Give them the gate!—they never 
will be missed. Train your stubborn, 
fractious hair to lie in place, all day 


. 


A little Stacomb will turn the trick! Will 
make your hair lie down—and stay down too. 

More fellows use Stacomb than any other 
hair dressing. Stacomb never leaves your 
hair gummy looking: Nor dry and brittle, as 
wetting with water makes it. Stacomb is 
beneficial—it helps to prevent 

Stacomb comes as a combing cream—in 
jars and tubes—and also in the popular new 
liquid form. All drug stores. 








, cream form (] 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. aB-44, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 

Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 
igi New liquid form 0 
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Quick Relief! A pleasant effective syrup 
35c¢ and 60c sizes. 
And externally, use PISO’S 
Throat and Chest Salve, 35c 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


GEF-COVERNMENT is a thing that 
should be given to no people unless they 
have the temperament necessary to main- 
taining it steadily over long spaces of time. 
—Rabindranath Tagore. 


“Youtu,” says Mr. H. G. Wells, “‘is re- 
actionary.” If he is right, there is not much 
chance for the progressives, for. middle age 
and old age are almost always conservative 
and often “reactionary.” Asa matter of fact, 
Mr: Wells spoke hastily and generalized 
falsely. If the human creature ever dreams 
and aspires and revolts,—from any other 
than selfish reasons,—it is in youth. 


Ciever MEN working for the Society of 
Heating and Ventilation Engineers have 
contrived a heat meter so exquisitely deli- 
cate that it will register the effect of a blush 
on a young woman’s cheek. If it can be made 
in‘portable and inconspicuous form, it might 
be used by old-fashioned young men who 
would like to know whether a girl’s color is 
natural or not, but whose eyesight is not 
sufficiently expert to detect the imitation. 


THERE ARE so many freak “champions” 
nowadays that one easily loses track of them 
all. To the clam-eating champion and the 
oyster-opening champion, already among 
thé funniest of such transient. winners of 
space on the front page, must now be added 
the coffee-drinking champion, one Gus Com- 
stock of Minnesota, who is said to have im- 
bibed eighty-five cups of coffee in seven 
hours or a little more. The desire of the 
human creature for some distinction among 
his fellows is eternal, though .it sometimes 
expresses itself in pathetically fatuous ways. 
The urge behind Mr. ‘Comstock’s perform. 
ance was much the same as that which drove 
Napoleon to his. The difference lies in the 
capacities of the two men. . 


WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS 


OWEVER our differences with Mexico 
and our interpositions in Nicaragua 
come out, it is interesting to take note of the 
feelings of our neighbors to the southward 
concerning our policies and our conduct. As 
might be expected, there is no unanimity on 
that point. When Americans themselves 
differ violently about what our government 
ought to do, and even about what it means 
by the course it is actually taking, we cannot 
expect that foreign critics will be united on 
either subject. We have many good friends in 
the Latin-American countries, men who 
know enough about us to make allowances 
for the. rather rough-and-ready manner 
which serves us instead of diplomacy, and 
who know that the United States means 
well by its southern neighbors and has on 
the whole been a serviceable friend to them. 
But there is another school of opinion in 
Latin-America, which suspects us of an am- 
bition to control the political, economic and 
social destiny of everything from the Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn; and those who hold 
such views get a certain amount of support 
and encouragement from European critics 
who believe that our imperialistic designs are 
wide enough to cover the future of that con- 
tinent as well. These persons see a malignant 
purpose in everything we do. Even when we 
try—and succeed—to put an_ inefficient 
West Indian government on sound financial 
feet, or try—and fail—to serve as mediator 


between two hostile South American coun- 
tries; we are abused for interfering with what 
is none of our business and accused of wish- 
ing to make ‘“‘colonies’’ of the nations we 
think we are helping. 

Probably no nation that is much bigger 
and stronger than its neighbors can hope 
to escape a certain amount of jealousy and 
suspicion. But it is our own Monroe Doc- 
trine, foundation stone of our foreign policy 
for a century, that chiefly contributes to our 
unpopularity in Latin America. When we 
enunciated that. doctrine we thought we 
were setting up a strong shield to protect 
the independence of the South American 
republics. Perhaps we expected them to be 
grateful to us; a good many Americans are 
now in a continual state of astonishment 
because they are not. Such Americans for- 
get that the South American republics no 
longer feel the need of our protection. They 
regard the Monroe Doctrine as a supercilious 
proclamation of their inferiority and an 
excuse for the establishment of a kind of 
protectorate over their affairs which they 
strongly resent. This feeling arises to plague 
us whenever we undertake to deal with any 
difficult situation to the southward. 

Americans find it very hard to understand 
how anyone can honestly suspect us of 
‘imperialism.’”’ They know that no respect- 
able minority of our people covets any ter- 
ritory in Latin America, or desires to inter- 
fere with those countries except so far as 
geod order. or the proper defense of the 

anama Canal may make it seem excusable. 
But Americans have a human leaning toward 
getting their own way and a rather special 
itch for setting other people’s houses in 
order. We are conscious that our intentions 
are of the best. All we want is to hurry for- 
ward the political development and orderly 
government of our neighbors according to 
the formulas that we approve. 

But under the circumstances, since every- 
thing we do is sure to be suspected by many 
if not most of those neighbors, it behooves 
our diplomats to use all the tact and con- 
sideration for others of which they are 
capable. We have at times rather prided 
ourselves on what has been called our 


.“shirt-sleeve”’ diplomacy. Nothing could be 


better adapted to prolonging and increasing 

irritation with us among the Latin Ameri- 

cans. A very powerful nation, like a very 

strong man, cannot be touchy and dictatorial 

a ag running the risk of being called a 
ully. 


YOUTH IS SERVED AGAIN 


AST summer the world observed . with 
admiration the feat of a girl of nineteen 
who swam the broad English Channel in 
shorter time than any previous swimmer had 
made. Now we are all struck by a similar 
triumph of youth and courage won by a boy 
of seventeen, George Young, who is the first 
to swim the equally broad and perhaps more 
difficult San Pedro Channel off the coast of 


. California. 


The story of the winner, one of a field of 
more than a hundred, all or nearly all more 
mature than himself, will be told in our pages 
next week. He came all the. way from 
Toronto, Canada, to enter the race from 
Catalina Island to the mainland. He had no 
backers and no money to make the trip. 
He borrowed enough to buy. a motor cycle, 
on which he rode across the continent. No 
one except himself and his loyal mother 
thought he stood a chance of winning. She 
told him to bring back the prize with him. 
“You can do it,” she said. ‘Don’t start 
ny deren without finishing it, and finishing 
it better than anyone else.” 

So he started out on his battered, second- 
hand motor cycle, full of hope and confi- 
dence in himself, though he was a fresh- 
water swimmer who had no experience with 
the rough, cold, buffeting waves of the open 
sea. He got to the Coast somehow,—the 
story of his Odyssey a-wheel would be hardly 
less interesting than that of his remarkable 
battle with the tides of San Pedro Channel,— 
he slipped into the water at Catalina with 
101 others and, swimming the famous crawl 
stroke, arms swung high over the head, for 
fifteen hours and three quarters, - lim 
ashore at last, the only one of all the field 
to finish the course. He had certainly fol- 
lowed his mother’s instructions. He had 
finished well what he had begun. The per- 
fection of his physical condition is shown by 
the fact that within a few minutes his heart 
action was perfectly normal. 

Youth and the virtues of youth—imagi- 
nation, faith, enthusiasm, courage—carried 
George Young to victory. In his love of ad- 
venture and devotion to active, athletic 


ppeet he is a normal boy; there are many 
thousands like: him in that. He must have 
had physical fitness and will power superior 
to most to have done what he did; and he 
leaves a high mark for other boys to shoot 
at. But if they cannot equal his performance, 
our boy readers can all emulate his spirit. 
They can apply to their own affairs some- 
thing of the courage, determination and 
faith in himself that stood George Young in 
such good stead. And if they do so, they will 
win victories of which their mothers—and 
fathers too—can be proud. 


STYLES AND ART 


AMMAN died recently in Paris whose father 
founded a business that me known 
and noted the world over. The son, lately 
deceased, was Mr. Worth, the famous 
Parisian couturier, or, as we should: say, 
dressmaker. But it was the father who made 
the house of Worth the world leader in its 


field—a name that held the same place. : 
among wealthy and well-dressed women that . 


Poole, the London tailor, held among men. 

It is interesting and perhaps worth while 
to recall some of the characteristics of the 
elder Worth. In his younger days he studied 
art, and at one time was a pupil of Corot, not 
only one of the greatest of French painters, 
but one of the most delightful and stimulat- 
ing of men. The love for art that Mr. Worth 
thus imbibed remained with him all his life 
and influenced all his work. As he prospered 
in business, he became the friend and patron 
of struggling artists and befriended many 
who afterward became masters. 

It was as an artist that he approached his 
work of costumer. A beautiful woman was 
something to be made more beautiful by his 
art. Therefore he studied the personality of 
every patron and gave her what, to his 
artist’s eye, seemed best to suit her. Worth’s 
“creations’’ were creations, and they came to 
set the styles of the world because they were 
first of all beautiful. 

It seems to us that there is something here 
that American young women may well take 
to heart. More and more the art schools of 
the country are devoting attention to art in 
the applied field of costume. They are offer- 
ing courses in which beauty is combined with 
practical utility.. More recently the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce has appointed a com- 
mittee to study fashions and investigate 
styles and is codperating in the introduction 
of a special retail-trade course for seniors and 

aduates of the Massachusetts Normal Art 

ool. The object is to raise the artistic 
standard both of finished products and of 
fabrics. 

No intelligent person, even though he 
have little artistic knowledge, can fail to 
notice the slavery of style, and its heedless- 
ness of age, figure and complexion. Because 
a certain fashion is becoming to a slim young 
woman, her fat aunt must adopt it, too— 
and look like a bale of hay with the middle 
hoop cut: The effect is hideous, monotonous, 
depressing. The art of a Worth would recoil 
from it in horror. 

There is room for Worths in this country, 
nor need they be men. Why should not 
young women who have a sense of the 

utiful, a love of art, a feeling for a grace- 
fully draped fabric, find, through adequate 
training in some good art school, a field that 
would give them a generous income and a 
pleasant field of work 


? 
THIS B WORLD 


A Weekly Summary of Current Events 


A NEW SCIENTIFIC THEORY 


AFEW weeks ago we spoke of the mys- 
terious rays discovered by Professor 
Millikan, which seem to come from widely 
diffused parts of the universe and reach our 

lanet with force enough to penetrate several 
eet of lead. The famous physicist Michael 
Pupin suggests that those rays may repre- 
sent the forces that made and that maintain 
the reactions that constitute life in the vege- 
table and animal world. But he makes it as 
a suggestion only and turns it over for what 
it is worth to the biologists. 


AUSTRALIA’S NEW CAPITAL 


WU 7ORK on Australia’s new capital city, 

Canberra, among the highlands of 
New South Wales, one hundred and fifty 
miles southwest. of Sydney, is so far along 
that the Parliament House is finished and 
is to be dedicated by the Duke of York, 


during the visit ‘that he and his duchess are 
now making to Australia. A great hotel and 
a number of residences are also built, and 
the ang houses are well under way. 
Canberra is magnificently laid out, with 
wide open spaces and broad avenues. 
Americans should take an especial interest 
in the new city, for the general plan is the 
work of an American architect, Mr. W. 
Burley Griffen of Chicago. 


THE SCOPES CASE AGAIN 


"THE Supreme Court of Tennessee, acting 
on the case of John T. Scopes, who was 
convicted of violating the state law that 
forbids the teaching of the doctrine of evo- 
lution in the public schools, has affirmed 
the entire constitutionality of the law, while 
dismissing” the fine. lévied against Mr. 
Scopes, on the ground that the jury and not 
the judge should have assessed it. Since the 
court did not agree on the precise meaning 
of the word “evolution” as used in the stat- 
ute, Mr. Scopes’ attorneys said they might 
try to reopen thé case in order to get a 
definite ruling from the court on the point 
whether the statute forbids the teaching of 
every aspect of the evolutionary theory or 
only so much as refers to the human race. 


SAN PEDRO CHANNEL 
CONQUERED 


HOSE California fishermen who de- 

clared that no human being could swim 
the twenty-two-mile channel between Cata- 
lina Island and the mainland were mistaken. 
A lad from Toronto, only seventeen years 
old, by-name George Young, did swim the 
channel in competition for the prize of 
$25,000 offered by William Wrigley, Jr., for 
the winner of the “Ocean Marathon.” 
Young was the only one of the 102 contest- 
ants who started from Catalina Island who 
finished the course. Two others, a man and 
a woman, got within a mile and a half of 
the shore before they gave up. 


200 MILES AN HOUR ON LAND? 


AN Englishman, H. O. D. Segrave, has 
built a racing automobile, shaped more 
like a sea-sled than an ordinary motor car, 
and fitted with engines that will develop one 
thousand horsepower, and burn up four and 
a half gallons of gasoline in a minute! He be- 
lieves he can make two hundred miles an 
hour in this car, and he intends to bring it 
over here to make his trial on the famous 
beach course at Daytona, Florida. He will 
use tires without treads, since at that speed 
the treading of ordinary tires is stripped off 
with an explosion like that of a rifle. 


UNEASY CHINA 


OBS in Foochow have attacked and 
looted churches and residences belong- 
ing to European missionaries, as well as the 
Y. M. C, A. headquarters in Foochow and 
the Methodist Institutional Church in 
Amoy. The anti-foreign feeling grows more 
savage. The Cantonese army has made no 
important advance of late, owing perhaps to 
the difficulty of getting money to pay the 
soldiers; for, since the British banks at 
Hankow closed, owing to the coolie riots 
there, real money has been hard to come by 
in Central China.—The northern govern- 
ment at Peking has emerged from its som- 
nolence long enough to announce that it 
makes common cause with the Canton 
republic in demanding the abrogation of all 
treaties that give special privileges of any 
sort to foreigners living in China. 


LOOKING SOUTHWARD 


ECRETARY OF STATE KELLOGG has 
explained to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations the facts that lie at the 
bottom of the Mexican and Nicaraguan poli- 
cies of the Administration, and, though he 
has not convinced many of the leading 
critics of that policy, he has succeeded in 
bringing some of the waverers in both houses 
of Congress over to the support of the Presi- 
dent. It is apparent that it is Mexico and 
not Nicaragua that especially troubles the 
President and his Secretary of State, and 
they are convinced that Mexico is being 
used as a base from which to direct Com- 
munistic propaganda against the United 
States. But Secretary Kellogg has announced 
that we are ready to arbitrate all our differ- 
ences with Mexico, and that may be the 
outcome of the situation. So far as Nicaragua 
is concerned, the President of Costa Rica 
offered himself as a mediator between Diaz 
and Sacasa; Sacasa agreed to accept his 
services, but Diaz declined to do so. 
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February 17, 1621. 
Miles Standish made captain 


T= Plymouth settlers, warned by horrid 
whoops 
And tomahawks that Redskins dared to 
brandish, 
Appointed as the captain of their troops 
The doughty little warrior, Miles Standish. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





THE SIMPLICITY OF ESSENTIAL 
TRUTH 


The Companion's Religious Article 


"THERE is no line of investigation which, 
diligently pursued, does not carry the 
investigator far beyond the narrow limits of 
actual knowledge. Any truth, if logically 
carried to its full expression, grows so 
complex as to seem contradictory and leads 
us out of certainty into the mazes of specula- 
tion. 

But no truth is really important that 
cannot be stated simply. We bewilder our- 
selves as we grow older with minutiae that 
are inconsequential. It may be possible to 
show that absolute truth is not to be dis- 
covered anywhere, but that is not a very 
important discovery. The fact that the 
needle does not point precisely toward the 
north star does not justify us in assuming 
that the compass inene no distinction 
between north and south. 

Both in the realm of religious truth and in 
that of moral conduct the fundamental 
distinctions are simple. We may sometimes 
be honestly perplexed about which course is 
right; but we gain nothing by complicating 
the problem with irrelevant details. Our duty 
does not depend upon any dubitable ques- 
tion of the authorship or date of a disputed 
book in the Bible, or upon the answer to the 
question, Who made God? For us the task is 
simple; let us keep it so. 

St. Paul expressed a fear for the Corin- 
thians that lest, ‘“‘as the serpent beguiled 
Eve,” their minds should be corrupted from 
the simplicity that is in Christ. He was 
speaking more ot simplicity of choice than 
simplicity of doctrine, but the words are 
valid for either. 

How did the serpent beguile Eve? By 
presenting the incidental features of good 
that would accompany an action whose 
major aspects were evil. The fruit was 
pleasant to the sight and good to eat and 
able, apparently, to make one wise, and all 
those ‘were desirable qualities, but not 
= to outweigh the command of 


The method of confusing the issue be- 
tween right and wrong which was employed 
in Eden has remained perpetually popular. 
The tempters and seducers have learned no 
better way. But the choices between truth 
and error, between right and wrong, should 
be kept simple. 


PREVENTING DISEASE 
The Companion’s Medical Article 


THE dictionary definition of a physician 
is ‘one who practices medicine or who 
treats disease in man.”’ But this notion of a 
physician, or at any rate of the science of 
medicine, is beginning to seem old-fashioned. 
Of course so long as disease exists it must 
be treated, and so long as man must die 
there must be a final illness which it is the 
doctor’s duty to combat. But the mind of 
the medical profession is turning more and 
more to the prevention of disease rather 
than to its cure. 

It is within the experience of many of us 
to have seen a number of the former scourges 
of mankind shorn of their terrors. In the 
wars of the last century, even the Spanish 


War, as late as 1898, the greatest mortality | 
was not from bullets but from invisible | 


germs. Typhus and typhoid fevers killed 
thousands where guns slew hundreds. And 
in peace time, in the home, great numbers of 
children and those in the flower of youth 
and early manhood were cut down by small- 
pox, diphtheria and typhoid fever. Yellow 
fever menaced every traveler to the tropics 
and from time to time visited the cities of 
the North in devastating epidemics. 

Medical science has now almost exter- 
minated these diseases. They are all germ 
diseases and have been conquered by the 
discovery of the germs and of the proper 
way to fight them. The victory has been 
effected largely through what is called 
public health work, of which the general 
public is hardly aware. 

There is, however, another class of dis- 
eases, which are not contagious, but which 
kill just as surely if not so rapidly. These 
are the constitutional diseases of middle 
and later life, the affections of the heart and 
arteries, of the liver, the kidneys and other 
important organs, and especially cancer. 
These must come as the human machine 
wears out, but their advent can be long 
postponed by vigilance, and that is what 
physicians have in mind when they urge 
the need of periodical medical examinations. 
By such examinations these diseases may 
be detected in their very beginnings and the 
fight against them started in time to do some 
good. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ENRICO 


COMMANDER RODGERS and his gal- 
lant colleagues of airplane PN-9 No. 1 are 
not the only people who have been. declared 
dead and have come to life again. Countless 
such instances have been reported in con- 
nection with the World War. For example, 
there is the case of the Italian soldier 
Enrico Casella, who was wounded and 
captured by the Austrians at the disastrous 
battle of Caporetto. 

Casella, says the Argonaut, suffered some 
sort of head wound at Caporetto which left 
him unconscious of his own identity for 
many months. He recovered and was dis- 
charged, and he had no idea of his legal 
non-existence until 1921, when he decided 
to marry and therefore had to write to his 
native town of Saluzzo for the necessary 
documents pertaining to his parentage and 
identity. 

In reply he received an official note from 
the syndic of the town informing him that 
Saluzzo’s only Enrico Casella had been 
killed in battle four years previously, and 
his name occupied a place of honor on the 
war memorial that Saluzzo had erected to 
its heroic dead. 

Spurred on by love, Casella eventually 
persuaded the authorities of Saluzzo that he 
was sufficiently alive to take a spouse, and 
they relented so far as to give him the docu- 
ments necessary for a marriage license. But 
they would not remove Casella’s nanie from 
the list of dead heroes. They said that would 
spoil the entire monument; so he had to let 
it go at that. ° 

ith his new papers, certifying to his 
existence, however, he felt justified in apply- 
ing for the bonus of a thousand lire to which 
all soldiers who had served in the war were 
entitled. But his application was denied. 
No matter what the papers might say, the 
War Office had it on record that Enrico 
Casella was dead, and it was paying no 
survivors’ bonuses to the ghosts of departed 
heroes. 

So Enrico pocketed his chagrin and went 
his way. He married and lived happily with 
his wife until one day the Signora Casella 
received an official letter from the Italian 
ex-soldiers’ association, which she opened as 
she sat at the breakfast table. As she read 
it she gave one shriek and then fainted 
away. 

It was a sweet and sympathetic letter 
consoling with her upon the loss of her dear 
Enrico and beseeching a copy of his photo- 
graph to be placed in the album containing 
the portraits of those who had fallen for 
their country. 

Enrico had scarcely nursed his bride out 
of the illness that this shock produced when 
his sole surviving aunt received an invita- 
tion to go and receive the war medal to 
which her dead nephew was entitled. The 
horrified aunt handed the letter to Casella, 
who thereupon went to Saluzzo, where he 
represented himself as being his own brother, 
and as such was handed the medal, with 
fitting words of sympathy for the loss he had 
sustained in the death of so noble a kinsman. 

(Continued on page 129) 
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Every family should have one or 
more pets. In establishing this col- 
umn, it is our desire to assist our 
subscribers in the selection of these 
pets by publishing the advertise- 
ments of reliable persons, who have 
them for sale. 




















Fase daaaiieen cesta 


Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed i i You 


. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
197 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





SNOW WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES 
20- i logue of 
Sc thee Dautifal: iavelligest does. The natural child's 
pet and trickdog. Brockway Kennels, Baldwin;Kans. 





COLLIES — White and Colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices reason- 
able, and satisfaction guaranteed. Box 140, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 





Strongheart Police Dogs, the finest in the world. 
Strongheart Kennels, R. F. D. 6, New Brunswick, N. J. 





for sale. Also book on training, 35c 
F. R. Clark, Bloomington, I1l. 
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from contest 
9c up. Get our big 3 
Hatchery, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


winners. 15, varieties. 
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PLAY VERY 
FIRST DAY! 


Pleasure, Profit _ } 
and Popularity }@@)URe gy ey, 
for YOU! the Xylorimba 


Extra Money—Hosts of Friends 
Loads of Fun Within Your Grasp 
Free Trial. ..Easy Monthly Payments 


O doesn’t want to be the “life 
" of the crowd” at parties, enter- 
tain the whole family, and make $5 
to $25 a night besid 
Ralph Smith, Chicago, says: “Play- 
ed 20 minutes at wedding. Received 
$20.” L. E. Hallman, ing, Pa., 
writes: “Within 30 days had more 
jobs than I could handle and had 
never played an instrument before.” 
Eight-year-old Michael Howe is play- 
ing “big time” vaudeville at-reported 
salary of a week. 
Start to play the very first day, 
even if you can’t read a note. Free 


lessons, furnished with each instru- 

ment, make it easy to learn. 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE’ BOOK! 
It wie alt ay oe trial ys av 
yment plan. Soon you will have 
ae your Xylorimba. Have the time of 
ss your life learning to play. Then de- 
Fillinand _ |jight and astonish friendsand family. 
mail Y pam Be the center of interest at ther- 
e money at dances. 
FREEBOOK Price Easy payments. 


Pri 15 to . 
Fe pth 1.4 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


, Inc., 1502A, 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 
Please me, without obligation, full details on the Free 
Trial offer and easy-payment plan on the Deagan Xylorimba. 


Name 


Address 
Dealers-- We have a plan that will interest you. 


TRAVEL FOR 
“UNCLE SAM” 


St 


C On runs 3 days on— 3 days off 
Common education sufficient. F page ‘ year 
Civil Service Book d b positions open 
to men and boys 18 up and sample coaching — FREE. 
Write today sure. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. G223, 























» Rochester, N. Y. 





Storckeeper tor SLOVINK “imi” 
frs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 











The Hayes Method 


ASTHMA 





for Bulletin Y-271. 





Progressive and satisfactory relief and many 
cases absolutely cured to stay cured five, ten, 
twenty and thirty years. Get Dr. Hayes’ 
“Thesis with Reports of Cases” and blank for 
ree examination. The most searching investi- 
gation solicited. Address P,. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking 
References in any part of the world. 


NO NEED OF SUFFERING THIS WINTER 
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Working Model 
of the Big 
Field Tractor 






10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. 





Fine Steam Tractor FREE 


Runs Under Its Own Power 


Here is a new toy, a powerful Tractor that runs by 
steam under its own power. Front wheels may be turned 
at any angle to run a or in a circle. Fl 

fitted with grooved pulley fo 

inch disk balance wheel with nickel-plated edge, pol- 
ished brass boiler, gun metal finish, three-burner alcohol 
stove, water gauge, and steam whistle. Size 744 by 
634 inches. 


Yours for a Slight Service 


The Steam Tractor will be given to any Com- 
panion subscriber as a Premium for securing 1 
new yearly subscription and $2.75 extra, or for 6 
subscriptions without extra money. 
Tractor will be sold for $6.00 postpaid. 


(Send all mail to Boston address) 
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8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

first step is to use the 
coupon below 





HERE two or more books are 
gathered together—that’s a li- 
brary. A library is never complete; 
nobody ever heard of a library 
which had reached the saturation point and 
to which not one more book could be added. 
But there is something which can make your 
library more complete—and it isn’t another 
book. It is a book plate, a special, individual 
thing that puts a mark on every k you 
own. The good book plate adds a distin- 
guished note to any collection of books. It 
makes ordinary books seem better and fine 
books still finer. . i 

The specially designed book plate is quite 
an expensive thing. First, an artist must de- 
sign it, then it must be engraved on copper, 
and finally prints made from the finished 
plate. The cost runs into a good many dol- 
lars. Of course there are the “‘ready-made” 
book plates which shops sell, very neatly 
designed in many cases, but not individual. 

The process described in this article will 
produce a good book plate which will look a 
good deal like a copper plate print if care- 
fully done. The prints are a deep sepia, 
having the color of an etching. No outfit is 
needed beyond a bit of tracing cloth, a 
Gillott’s crow-quill drawing pen, some brown 
print paper, a photographic printing frame— 
and the ability to draw a little and do some 
lettering. 

The book plate is rarely more than 3 
inches by 4 and generally smaller than that, 
so we are forced to make our fingers work in 
rather small space. Hence the Gillott’s quill, 



































EX LIBRIS 




















Design for book plate by Governor Shumway 


The Y. C. LAB 


The National Society for Ingenious Bays 


MAKING YOUR OWN BOOK PLATES 
By HARRY I. SHUMWAY, Governor, Y. C. Lab 








The book plate pasted in position 


a really valuable little instrument which all 
art-goods dealers sell for five cents. 

First, of course, is the design. We want 
something for ourselves, individual. In the 
case of the boy talented in design, the whole 
thing is easy. But even the boy not so gifted 
need not feel handicapped. It is surprisingly 
easy to look over a few good designs in 
plates (which every library has) and concoct 
a design from a short study. If you are not a 
wizard at free-hand drawing, you can trace 
off a bit from this one and that one, shift 
things about, add a bit here and there—and, 
if you persist, it won’t be long before you 
have something fairly individual. At any 
rate, study a few before you start your own. 

First, an accurate drawing must be drawn 
in ink on Bristol board or hard white paper. 
Use black waterproof ink and the Gillott 
quill. Print your name in the space under 
“Ex Libris’—more about this lettering 
bugaboo later. 

Next pin a piece of architect’s tracing 
cloth firmly over the drawing, after you are 
satisfied it is all you think it ought to be. 
Use thumb tacks and draw on the rough sid 
of the cloth. Now make the most carefu 
tracing of the drawing on the cloth. All lines 
must be dead black, or the subsequent 
printing will suffer. 

The printing is next. Brown pret paper 
is much like blue print paper, only it turns a 
nice rich sepia when washed and fixed in 
“hypo.” There are three grades of this 


paper, and medium thin is the one to use. 
This paper prints in sunlight just like blue 
print paper. A printing-frame is needed, one 
about 5 inches by 7. Place the design on the 
tracing paper face down on the glass, the 
frame being in position for loading. Next, 
lay a sheet of the brown print paper, yellow 
or sensitized side down, on the cloth. Clamp 
down the back of the frame and expose in 
the sunlight for a couple of minutes. The 
exposure will vary according to the inten- 
sity of the sunlight, but a few trials will 
settle this question. 

This brown paper can be handled in a 
subdued light, such as’a dimly lighted room 
or a closet. It comes in rolls about 30 inches 
wide and is a pale canary color before print- 
ing. After the exposure wash in the same 
manner as you do a photographic print in 
running water for a few minutes. Then im- 
merse in a weak solution of hypo. This is 
photographic hypo (hyposulphite of soda), 
and a tablespoonful to a quart of water is 
about right. Let this fix a few minutes and 
then wash in clear running water. Finally 
allow it to become bone-dry. 

We now have a negative of our own draw- 
ing, white lines on a sepia background, and 
of course it is not what we wanted at all. 
But it is this negative which will give us all 
the finished positives we want—thousands 
if we need them. Place this negative in the 
printing-frame face down and place another 
piece of unexposed brown print paper on it. 


This seal on manu- 


factured products {APPROVED 
certifies tests made by AFTER TEST 
the Y. C. Lab 





Print as before and wash and fix and wash. 
We now have a positive, sepia lines on a 
white ground, and it looks much better than 
the original design, clean and clear. If the 
design is good and the tracing has been care- 
fully done, you ought to have a book plate 
to be proud of. That’s all there is to it. You 
can go on now making all the prints you like 
from that one negative. The medium-thin 
paper is so translucent that it permits print- 
ing through it like a film. The prints may 
be pressed out flat after they are dry and 
trimmed. They can be mounted on the inside 
cover of books with library paste. 

And now for the lettering of a name and 
also the “Ex Libris.’’ This of course should 
be done first on the design and traced at the 
same time as the drawing. Draw two par- 
allel lines to guide the lettering, which should 
be spaced evenly. Select your letters from 
The Youth's Catia nion, which has a 
variety of types and sizes. Sketch them in 
lightly with a hard lead pencil. If you are 
inclined to tip your letters over aslant, rule 
some short lines at right angles to the two 

rallel guide lines. These short lines will 

eep things plumb. 

Lettering is not so hard, although I have 
heard some genuine artists say they couldn’t 
do decent lettering. It is just practice and 
making your hand go where it ought to go. 
wm Ne drawn “open” and filled in later 
—like this: 


INK KA AA 
Cc OO 


The other letters are done in similar fashion. 
The short top and bottom horizontal mem- 
bers of the letters and the crossbars that are 
contained in A and H can be put in with a 
ruler. The hardest letters in the alphabet 
are C, G, S, O and Q. These are round and 
not quite a circle. 

All letters are drawn downward; the pen 
“acts up” if you try to push it upward. If 
the curves are difficult at first, as in R, B, D, 
etc., turn the paper round and draw your 
lines downward again. Simple Roman letters 
are advised, as they are easier to do and the 
Roman is a fine, dignified type. Old English 
is beautiful but extremely difficult to do un- 
less a good deal of study is given to it. The 
open Roman is a very delicate letter and 
would make a fine book-plate letter. 

It is a fine art, this designing of - book 
plates, but it is well worth while, not only in 
the doing of the thing but in its distinctive 
finishing of your library. 





Remember the Band 
Wagon 


PPLICATIONS for Lab membership, ex- 
traordinarily steady and consistent even 
more than a year after the foundation of the 
Society, have risen sharply in daily quantity 
within the past few weeks. The week before 
these words were written, almost 300 boys all 
over the country applied for membership. 
Our total application roll at the moment is 
9208. A year ago the figure was but a modest 
441. What greater testimony is there to the 
truth that the band wagon is moving with ever 
increasing speed, and that now is the time to 
clip the coupon below before the wagon gathers 
so much velocity that you find it inconvenient 
to catch a hold? 

The Y. C. Lab, as 300 boys a week all over 
the country are still finding out, is a unique 
juvenile engineering society, bringing to all 
its Members unusual benefits, financial as well 
as scientific. Do you want more details? 
The coupon below neatly and completely filled 
out will bring them. 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

I am a boy . . . years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. 

The Youth’s Companion, containing the 
weekly proceedings, projects and cash awards 
of the Y. C. Lab is received regularly at my 
home. 

Send me full particulars of the Y. C. Lab, and 
an Election Blank upon which I may submit 
my name for Associate Membership. 


PINE. 8 fina bce sks ask tse 
BORER Ss cK.ccewbiesins’ 


Bel <0 6 6c 0h 0s 5.6 Se who 65d 6s 00 be. p'bs 04 650 Ss 


64th Weekly $5 Award 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: “The 
Director is empowered to make a Cash Award of 
$5.00 weekly to the Member or Associate Member 
submitting a project of unusual merit.” 

“FTHIS may not be a very common sight back 

in Massachusetts,”’ says Member Clarence 
Kuzina (14) of Blaine, Wash., “‘but here in 
Washington where so much lumbering is done 
we see it everywhere.”’ The sight is a lumber 
truck and trailer, the realistic models of which 
are constructed by Member Kuzina. 

Once again we find an illustration of the effect 
of locality on submitted projects. Member 
Kuzina is quite right. An Eastern Member of 
the Lab would probably submit no such proj- 
ect, simply because he is unfamiliar with it. 
It is the duty of every Member to study his 
surroundings carefully to see how he can profit 
by them in the way our Western representative 
has done. Member Kuzina constructed his 
truck with such simple tools as a hammer, 
a knife and a chisel. Cedar wood was the material 
of construction. The truck has a windshield of 
glass, and lights and bumpers as indicated. 
The radiator is covered with tin foil in imita- 
tion of nickel finish, as is the bumper. The 
truck is 14 in. long and 17} in. high, and the 
distance between the truck and the trailer is 
adjustable, just as in the large-scale models, to 
take care of the different dimensions of the 
logs. One of the best features of the photograph 
below is the extreme realism of the load. 





Proceedings 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: 
“There shall be published every week in The 
Youth’s Companion the current proceedings 
the Y. C. Experimental Lab at Wollaston, Mass.” 

JAN. 11: Another blizzard buried us. Snow 
has fallen all day and still is. Finished the wall 
bookcase, so you can see how easy it is to make. 
We added something to this one; something 
these things don’t usually have. A little com- 
partment at the bottom about 4 in. deep witha 
door to it. In this one can keep stationery and 
odds and ends. We started another project to- 
day, too: a tripod for a camera. Lots of boys 
have been writing in asking how to build one. 


JAN. 12: Finally finished the golf game. It 
is a very neat-looking project. We would much 
rather play it than work at something else. 


JAN. 13: Tested a small tool-chest outfit 
from the American Manufacturing Concern, by 
making a tie rack with it. Painted the wall 
bookcase with primrose enamel. When it dries 
we shall paint a brave boat or two on it. The 
tripod has struck a snag. Perhaps we can 
straighten it out tomorrow. 


JAN. 14: Began a little experimental work on 
a small steam turbine. Cleaned the varnish off 
an old table; a tiresome job. Another member 
busied himself with tests of a new Meccano 
set. 

JAN. 15: The steam engine doesn’t function 
—as yet. Our design had too few blades on the 
rotor. Took a lot of pictures. As we seem to get 
a snowstorm every few days, the boys thought 
it would be a good idea to make a small snow- 
plow. They did. Now let it snow. 

JAN. 17: Began another little project—a 
mail holder. This is an arrangement made of 
wood for holding incoming and outgoing letters 
and magazines. Painted a flying goose on the 
wall bookcase in black. It was véry attractive. 

JAN. 18: Started another turbine, using the 
same design but correcting our mistakes. 


Questionsand Answers 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: “Any 
Member, Associate Member or Applicant who has 
filed his first project has the privilege of calling for 
any. technical information he desires from the 
Di » who will desi the Councilor to reply 
by mail without cost to the Member.” 


Q.—As I am building a single-seat baby mono- 
plane, 1 would like to know the proper length and 
width of a wing for an 8-ft. fuselage. Associate 
Member James P. Scott, Bridgeville, Del. 

A.—by Councilor Magoun: For a monoplane 
with an 8-ft. fuselage | would recommend a 
wing spread of 10 ft. and a wing about’ 24 ft. 

-wide. Be extremely careful that the wings are 
strong enough not to collapse in flight and be- 
fore building your plane figure out very care- 
fully the total weight to be carried when in 
flight—that is, weight of machine plus load. 
The wings should not be called on to support 
more than eight pounds per square foot of area. 
Commercial machines vary from five to eleven 
— per square foot, but eight is a good 

gure. 





Q.—Would I be apt to get greater range wilh a 
spider-web variocoupler or with a basket-weave 
coil coupler wound on air with heavy wire, 
building them myself—that is, I mean greater 
range than with the regular type variocoupler. 
= Carroll White, Box 77, Mansonville, 

ue. 

A.—by Councilor Clapp: It is very doubtful 
if you could detect any difference in the per- 
formance of a radio set employing regular-type 
variocoupler, as compared with its performance 
with a _basket-weave or spider-web type 
coupler. . 

Careful laboratory measurements show very 
slight differences in the resistances of the several 
types of variocouplers, but in instruments of 
reliable manufacture these differences are too 
small noticeably to affect the range which the 
sets employing them are able to cover. 
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Chuckitng over the humor of the situation, 
and resigned to the loss of his own heroic 
identity, Casella went home and settled 
down to the quiet life of a man who is 
not. 

Then along came the tax collector and 
said, “You are Enrico Casella!’’ 

“Well,”” said Enrico, “if that’s the case, 
there’s a thousand lire war bonus coming to 
me. Get me the thousand, and I’ll pay the 
tax. 

Nothing would induce the tax collector to 
relinquish his prey. Nothing would induce 
Casella to pay the taxes of the living Enrico 
while the War Office withheld his bonus 
because this Enrico was dead. So the tax 
collector went with him to the war author- 
ities and got him his thousand lire bonus, 
and now Casella is officially alive again, but 
his name still figures on the war memorial 
at Saluzzo as one of that proud city’s most 
illustrious dead. 


TEMPERING JUSTICE WITH MERCY 
THe distinguished British judge, Sir 

Henry Hawkins, later Lord Brampton, 
was noted rather for severity than gentle- 
ness. But on one occasion, and that a difficult 
one, he managed very neatly to secure mercy 
for a prisoner, whom it seemed impossible to 
rescue from punishment. 

The man, already suffering imprisonment 
for some earlier offence, had tamed a mouse 
which visited his cell, and made a pet of it. 
A brutal warder, entering while he was 
playing with his little friend, deliberately 
stepped upon the little creature and killed it. 
Frantic with grief and at the cruel outrage, 
the prisoner caught up his dinner-knife and 
dashed at the warden, who only just escaped, 
the knife stabbing the door as it closed be- 
hind him. 

Sir Henry Hawkins, as judge, wanted to 
get the unhappy man off: but the attempt at 
murder was obvious, and the law equall 
clear. Nevertheless, he was not nonplused. 
In his charge to the jury he said: 

“If a man tries to kill another in a way 
which is absurd, it becomes a foolish rather 
than a criminal act. If, for example, a man 
in London discharged a pistol to hurt a man 
in Edinburgh, we could only laugh at such 
an offence. also when a man stabs an 
iron-plated door while another man is at the 
other side of it, we cannot take it seriously.” 

The jury were only too glad to follow such 
a lead, and promptly brought in a verdict of 
“Not guilty.’ Doubtless the judge’s legal— 
or — quibble—was bad law; but it made 
possible a mercy more just than a sentence 
more legally correct would have been. 





BP. & A. Photos 


A ROYAL ATHLETE 


FIVE sturdy Swedish boys all in a row, and 
it looks to us as if they were track-and- 
field boys; the members suggest dashes and 
broad jumps and throwing the twelve-pound 
hammer, or whatever weight it is the juniors 
use. The tallest of the five, who stands at 
the head of the line, is especially interesting, 
for he is Prince Bertil, the third son of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, who, with the 
Crown Princess recently visited this country 
and appeared at the dedication of a monu- 
ment to the memory of John Ericsson. 

The young prince, like the other four boys 
is a pupil at the Lundsberg School, a very 
excellent preparatory school in the hilly 
country of Vermland in the west of Sweden. 
He is fond of almost all athletic sports— 
rowing, football, tennis, skiing and “‘bandy,”’ 
the Swedish. name: for the game we-call 


MISCELLAN Y— Continued from page 127 


hockey. But he is best of all at skating and 
swimming and already, at fifteen, can show 
an imposing collection of prizes won at those 
sports. 

Youth’s Companion readers should be 
good friends of Prince Bertil, for he is one 
of our big family of boys and girls. He gets 
The Companion every week—and reads it, 
for, like all European princes and many 
European boys, he can speak and read Eng- 
lish perfectly. Perhaps some day he will be 
enrolled in the Y. C. Lab! 


ALL REVERSIBLE 


YW orps for many centuries have been 
the occasional playthings of literate 
people, not infrequently of distinguished 
scholars and men of letters. The Companion 
has recently given some good examples of 
anagrams, a form dependent upon the trans- 
— of letters. Attention has recently 

een called by several correspondents of the 
Boston Herald to another form, the palin- 
drome, based upon their reversibility. The 
name of our first mother suggested one of 
the earliest specimens of this kind of word- 
play. It was composed in a moment of 
sportive relaxation by an ancient and emi- 
nent divine and is descriptive of the moment 
of Adam’s waking in the garden of Eden; it 
is brief and quaint: ‘Sees Eve: ‘Aha, 
Evel’” 

But this imaginary greeting, of which the 

old bishop is reputed to have been extremely 
proud, is not a true palindrome—it is a sen- 
tence composed wholly of reversible words, 
but not a reversible sentence. His achieve- 
ment was surpassed later in the neat and 
complete salutation, ‘‘Madam, I’m Adam.” 
True palindromes are rare. A few others, 
recently recalled, are: ‘Red root put up to 
order,” “Draw pupil's lip upward,” “No! 
It is opposition,” and ‘Ma had a ham.” Yet 
another, “Snug, raw was I ere I saw war 
guns,” seems to be a modern variation, 
clever, yet not — to the original, of the 
most famous and probably the best of all 
palindromes, which is a sentence sup- 
— to be uttered reminiscently by Napo- 
eon at St. Helena: “Able was I ere I saw 
Elba.” 
A curious practical use of the reversibility 
of words is that recorded by an English 
family of Dod, Dod with one d, who much 
resented being confused. with a more 
plebeian branc’: of Dodds with two d’s. Dod 
is reversible, Dodd is not, and the head of 
the one-d family several generations ago 
determined to emphasize this point of 
difference in surnames by choosing for all 
the Dod babies reversible christian names as 
well, He had five sons and six daughters. 
The boys were christened Odo, Otto, Asa, 
Nun and Bob; the girls, Anna, Ada, Ava, 
Alla, Hannah and Eve. 


IMMERSED IN BUSINESS 


E: “So she’s a business woman. What 
business is she interested in?” 
She: “Everybody's.” 
—World’s Best tlumor. 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


There are all sorts of motion pictures, and 
it is by no means easy to get trustworthy 
information about which ones are clean and 
entertaining; not merely ‘“‘unobjectionable,” 
but worth seeing. The Youth’s Companion 
gives its readers this list, revised every week, 
of the pictures that it thinks good enough to 
recommend. We shall be glad to have our 
readers tell us whether they find the list 
valuable, and the pictures well chosen. 


THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION 
BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


The Overland Stage—First National 

The romance of road building and of the great 
transportation systems in the Far West. Ken Maynard 
and Rex, his horse 


The Flaming eames Poy ate age tg 
The stirring story of the founding of the Northwest 
Mounted Police—Antonio Moreno and Renée Adorée 


Lone-Hand Saunders—F. B. O. } 

A surgeon who has turned cowboy resumes his 
profession to save an orphan's life. Fred Thompson 
and Silver King 


Upstage—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

A conceited little variety performer learns humility 
and consideration for others. Norma Shearer and 
Oscar Shaw 


Tell it to the Marines—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
The soul of the Marine Corps engagingly pictured. 
Lon Chaney, William Haines . 


One Increasing Purpose—William Fox 
A screen version of .Mr, Hutchinson's novel of the 





World: War veteran: who aspired to lead the world 
into the Kingdont of Heaven. Edmund Lowe, Lila hee 
’ 
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Yours 


Zane Grey’s Latest and Greatest 
Novel “Under The Tonto Rim” 


This is the regular 
\. COPYRIGHT EDITION 
not a reprint 


for One New Subscription 
and 25 cents extra 


T all happens deep in the wilderness under the color- 

ful rim of the great Tonto — where stage coaches 

still rumble along rocky roads, and’ nature still rules 
in her proud, wild beauty. 

Hither Zane Grey’s new heroine rides, friendiess 
but with courage high, on her great adventure. Intent 
upon living among the settlers and devoting her life 
to bettering their conditions, she comes to play a 
colorful role in the taming of the fascinating back 
woods community; and in one of its most stalwart 
sons finds: a love as hardy as the rock of the Tonto 


itself. 


Here is as fine a novel as Zane Grey has ever writ- 
ten — a story strong with the adventure of pioneer 
life and poignant with the poetry of the wilderness. 


Special Limited Offer 


““DETTER THAN EVER in all its hundred years’ history,”’ is the 
comment on The Youth’s Companion which comes to us from 
hundreds of thousands of homes. People in every walk of life — 


from the humble citizen up to the great leaders in political, 


industrial and professional life — find The Companion indis- / 
pensable. As a result thousands of new readers are being / 


added every month. 


Ric IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD there are surely ,7 


4 Yc 


4 Premium 


many families with young people who would Dept. 


enjoy The Youth’s Companion, and wait only for 


The Youth's 


you to call it to their attention. Show these people _, 7 Companion 


several of your copies, pointing out features , 
you know they will enjoy, and you can easily 7 
get a new subscription order. Send the 
name and address to us with the $2.00 / 
you have collected for a year’s sub- 
scription, including also 25 cents 
extra, and we will present you with / 
a copy of Zane Grey’s newest 
book ‘‘UNDER THE ‘TONTO rs 


RIM.”’ 


10 Ferry Street, 
Concord, N. H. or 
8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


4 and 25 cents extra for the book. 


4 


2-17-27 


Gentlemen: | am sending you on 
the attached sheet the name and 
address of a new subscriber for The 

7 Youth's Companion. As my reward for 
so doing please send me a copy of Zane 
Grey's new book ‘‘Under the Tonto Rim.’ 

I am enclosing $2.00 for the new subscription 





/ 
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“The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’—Use the Keystone Blank below! 


Our aim: procter knowledge, 

skill and loge through 

enterprises which lead to suc- 
cessful achievements 








Perhaps this enterprise of Edna’s will 
help you in making a G. Y. C. record 
diary in which to keep your enterprises and 
achievements 


Cadiz, Ohio 
Dear Hazel Grey: 1 am send- 
ing you my picture and di- 
rections for making a loose- 
leaf book. 

Cut a piece of cardboard 
just the size you wish the 
book to be. Then cut a piece 
half an inch larger than the 
cardboard, from heavy draw- 
ing paper or decorative paper. Cover the 
cardboard with this, turn down half an inch 
all the way round and paste. Now cut a 
piece just the size of the cardboard and cover 
the under side. Make two of these. Use a 
punch to make holes for rings to fasten them 
together. You can buy different sizes of 
rings at any book store, or you can tie them 
together with cord. Cut the paper to fit and 
punch holes as you did for the cover. 

I sometimes make monograms of paper 
of contrasting colors and paste them on the 
front, or I stencil a design in bright colors. 

These books can be used as address books, 
memory books, diaries. I just finished mak- 
ing a cookbook this way. Then too you have 
the fun of making them. You can make 
them of any color or size. 

Here is a list of enterprises I am interested 
in: 1. Cooking. 2. Sewing. 3. Painting. 
4. Handicraft. 5. Sport. 6. Collections of 
stamps and antiques. 7. Decorating. 

Hoping I may be enrolled as an Active 
Member and may receive my G. Y. C. pin, 

EpNA JAMISON (17) 





Another Amusing Game 


Flint, Mich. 

Dear Hazel Grey: 1am much 
interested in the G. Y. C. 
and would like to becomean 
Active Member. I think it is 
one of the most interesting 
parts of The Youth’s Com- 
panion. I have taken The 
Youth’s Companion since I 
was four years old and look 
forward every week for its 
coming. 

I am sending a game that 
I think is quite a lot of fun to play, because it 
is good for all ages. It is called ‘And I.” 

. Seat-all-the. players except three. One of 
the three goes round the circle and whispers 
a name to each one. The second gives an 
action and the third a place. The girl who 
received her words first starts the game, 
adding ‘‘And I” to the name given her. For 
example, if the name were ‘‘Louisa M. Al- 
cott,” the action “dancing” and the place 
“Noah’s Ark,” she would say, ‘Louisa M. 
Alcott and I were dancing in Noah’s Ark.” 
Or it might be, ‘‘“George Washington and I 
were taking tea at the North Pole.” There 
will be many laughable combinations. 

The enterprises I am particularly inter- 
ested in are those about sewing, cooking, and 
games, favors and refreshments for parties. 

I was very much interested in Carola’s 
and Lucille’s pillows and intend to try to 
make one. 





Your friend, 
FRANCES BRAND (12) 
ee --S 
\ Return to Hazel Grey / 
—ATheG.Y.C.,8 Arlington St., BostonZ. — 


y Dear Hazel: I should like to know (you may n 
check one or both): i 
....How to become first a Corresponding | 
Member, then an Active Member and finally a 
| Contributing Member of the G. Y. C. by my- ! 
self and how to win the pin and all the advan- | 
| tages of a Member of the G. Y. C, | 


| OR 

....How to form a Branch Club of the ! 
ic. Y. C. with several of my best friends and 
} to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- | 


responding, Active and Contributing Members | 
] for us all. 


i] (Please Print Clearly in Pencil) ! 


| POD advices years old. | 
PERE: 655555 5545555 oo des SESS SER ONSS OS I 


SOUS DOT 054096454 ODOR ED ERODE SS 


Active Members All! 


Here isa 


ge of achievements which win publication prizes and promotion to Active 


Membership for each one of our G. Y. C. Corresponding Members who sent them 
in. Have you achieved success in anything that would be of help and interest to 
other members of the G. Y. C.? Let’s have another page of achievements soon! 





If you have, why not try for one of the 
five prizes to be awarded to each G. Y. C. 
Member who writes the best and most 
interesting description of her own particu- 
lar chest in not more than 600 words, 
covering the following points: 

a. What is in your chest now? 

b. Which of its present contents did 

you make yourself? 

c. What are you planning to add to 
it, and why? 

d. Which of these future additions 
are you planning to make? 
Which to buy? 





Announcing The New G. Y. C. Contest 


HAVE YOU A HOPE CHEST? A GIFT CHEST? A COLLEGE CHEST? 





| 


e. How can the G. Y. C. help you 
with your chest? 


Prizes 

First Prize: An Italian Linen Lunch- 
eon Set 

Second Prize: One Dozen Tea Napkins 

Three Third Prizes: Each an Italian 
Linen Guest Towel , 

Senior Division: Ages 16 through 21 

Junior Division: Ages 10 through 15 

Closing Date: The contest is over at mid- 
night of April 4, 1927. Entries received 
in the office after that date will not be 
considered—postmarks make no differ- 
ence. 

Snapshots: Corresponding Members only 
are asked to send their snapshots. 

Letters Must Be Neatly Written: Write 
clearly in ink, or use a typewriter, on 
one side of the paper only. 

Print Clearly: Your name, age, date of 
birth and full address at the top of your 
entry letter. 

Correspondence: Inclose no correspond- 
ence requiring an answer with your 
contest letter—letters which do require 
an answer will be ruled out at once and 
classed as correspondence only. 

No letters can be returned or acknowl- 
edged. Address: 

The G. Y. C. Contest Secretary 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 








Covering Our New Ironing .Board—Enterprise No. 24 


wo we were planning to cover our 
present from the Lab the mother of 
one of the girls donated a clean old blanket 
to the cause. This was tacked on over the 
front of the board, making a soft padding. 
Then unbleached cotton the length of the 
board and split through the middle was cut 
so that one piece was the shape of the board, 
but large enough to lap in under it for several 
inches. Lucille sewed a small hem around the 
edges on the sewing-machine. Four small 
buttonholes were worked on each side 
half an inch from the hem and three-quarter- 
inch tape was laced through these to tie the 
cover to the board. This covering can be 
easily removed and laundered. There was 
enough of the unbleached cotton left to make 
another cover when the first one wears out. 











Fashions for the Young Girl 


Hookersville 
Dearest Suzanne: Here are my most useful 
underthings—I know because I wear them 
more and have to replace them oftener as a re- 
sult! Ever since I took some to camp, I’ve liked 
these pajamas. They're quite tailored,—white 
soisette with pink bands,—and I have another 
pair of pink with white bands. I saw a darling 
crépe nightie when I was buying them; it had a 
round neck and came in peach or pink with a 
dainty appliqué design for trimming. I thought 
you might like to know about that. Then, pink 
rayon knickers and a vest to match are great 











Hoyle Studio Clothes from Filene's 


stand-bys. And a pongee dress slip is also one 
of the things I never want to be without, as it is 
the type of slip I can wear with nearly every- 
thing I own. It’s very simply made, with a line 
of hemstitching around the top. Pongee laun- 
ders beautifully and lasts for ages. 

I haven't heard from Hazel Grey for several 
weeks—the G. Y. C. is growing so fast that my 
last word from her was on a postcard, and it 
wasn’t really a word; she drew a sketch of her- 
self just managing to show a grin over the let- 
ters that were piled on every bit of her desk. 
Down in the corner she put: ‘“Membership to 
date, 3107. Come and see us soon!"’ That re- 
minds me that we are all going out to visit the 
G. Y. C. Workbox when you are here for the 
22nd. We had a marvelous club meeting last 
Friday,—skiing for the whole afternoon,—and 


then we ended up here. It was Polly’s and’ 


Marion’s turn to plan and cook supper, and 
they gave us delicious oyster stew, toasted 
sandwiches, and charlotte russe to top off with. 
Dizzy and original, but everyone enjoyed it, as 
there wasn’t a crumb left! 

Betty 


About Ordering: If you would like any of the 
underthings that Betty likes so much, the 
pajamas are $2.00 and come in sizes 34, 36, 38; 
the nightie is $1.00 in sizes 15 and 16. Rayon 
knickers are $2.00, sizes 25 and 27; rayon vests 
to match, $1.00; and the pongee slip, $2.00 in 
sizes 32, 34, 36. 
nH. G. 


Sarah Elizabeth Park was the winner of 
the sewing-machine in the Fashion Fete. 
She is now on her way to becoming a Con- 
tributing Member of the G. Y. C. . 


Wooster, Ohio 
Dear Miss Grey: I have just 
finished making a bed lamp 
for myself, and I thought that 
perhaps some of the other | 
G. Y. C. girls might like to 
make one. They are not ex- |) 
pensive—mine cost me about 
70 cents and was really very 
easy to make. ‘ 

First, I bought a _ wire 
frame of the desired shape. 
There are several different shapes for bed 
lamps, and I chose the simplest one for my 
first attempt. At the same time, I purchased 
the other necessary materials: one bolt of 
silk binding tape of the desired color, one 
bottle of “‘Shade-lac’’ (for my next shade I 
am going to try plain varnish, which is just 
as good, I’ve been told), two or three bottles 
of white bead crystals (any color can be 
bought), and some braid for binding the 
edges of the finished lamp. It takes about 
three fourths of a yard, and organdie, hand- 
kerchief linen or voile or any closely woven 
material can be used. You can either use 
plain material and paste crépe paper designs 
on it or use material with designs woven into 
it. I used material with a gold .background 
and tiny pink flowers, as my room is finished 
in gold. 

I first wrapped the frame with the binding 
tape. Then I sewed the material over the 
frame, stretching it very tightly. I next put 
on the first coat of Shade-lac with a medium- 
size brush. When this was thoroughly dry, I 
applied the second coat and threw the bead 
crystals on. To make my beads firmer, I ap- 
plied a third coat, doing it very lightly. Then 
the braid was glued around the edges (wax 
may also be used), and the shade was fin- 
ished. 

For my lighting connection I used an 
extension cord. I fastened it in the shade, and 
my bed lamp was ready for use. Iam going 
to make another one just like it for my 
sister. 

Here are a few of the enterprises I’m in- 
terested in: cooking (especially candy), sew- 
ing, sports and handicraft. 

h, yes! We organized a Wooster Branch 
Club, and we call ourselves ‘“‘The Hexagon 
Club,” as there are six members. We have 
had one meeting, and we made wool flowers 
at it; but we are all so busy going to college 
that we haven't had time yet to take the 
snapshot—so I will send it later. 

Yours truly, 
SARAH ELIZABETH PARK (18) 





A Worth-while Hobby 


| Northwood Ridge, N. H. 
| Dear Hazel Grey: I was so in- 
terested in the account of the 
new G. Y. C. house that I 
have set out right away to be- 
come an Active Member of 
G. Y. C., so that I can share 
the fun. 

I wish I might see the new 
house, but that is not for me. 
However, I wish the Workbox 
members loads of fun and happiness as they 
furnish it. 

Here is a list of enterprises that I am es- 
pecially interested in: 1. ‘How to furnish my 
college wardrobe with the least possible cost 
(I am going in September). 2. Discovering 
things about Indians. 3. Cooking. 4. Cro- 
cheting. 5. How to give interesting parties. 

The enterprise on which I am working 
now is a notebook on Indians. I started it 
about a year ago. I have written to missiona- 
ries who are working in the field, and I also 
correspond with an Indian girl. Her letters 
are most interesting. I have picture post- 
cards, pictures clipped from papers and 
magazines, and actual snaps, in my book; 
also many interesting bits of information 
which I have found here and there. I suppose 
one reason why I am interested in Indians is 
that four generations ago one of my ances- 
tors married an Indian. 

Auicia R. BisHop (16) 
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stopped laughing at 
is hands to his mouth 


The little periwi 
once and clapped b 


bb APTAIN,” said the frog one 
morning, “I heard some 
funny things last night.” 
The frog’s face spread into 
a broad grin. A frog’s face is 
all grin when he grins. 
“What was it, Mr. Frog?’ asked 
the captain, beginning to smile in 
sympathy. The first lieutenant, see- 
ing the captain smile, thought some- 
thing funny was going on, and he 
began to smile quite openly. The 
second lieutenant gave a chuckle, the 
corporal laughed. By the time the 
contagion reached the end of the line 
Pert was shouting with glee. 

The frog looked at them with 
astonishment. ‘I haven’t told you 
anything funny yet,” he said. “If 
Pert is going into convulsions over 
the funny thing I haven’t told, what 
will he do when I tell it?” 

The captain stopped smiling and 
looked at Pert severely. ‘‘Do you 
want to be sent to the guardhouse?”’ 
he demanded. 


The little periwig stopped laughing 
at once and clapped his hand to his 


mouth, with only a subdued giggle 


The redbird looked surprised 


bursting now and again through his 
fingers. 

“What was the funny thing, Mr. 
Frog,” asked the captain, holding 
his face so stiffly for fear of smiling 
that his lips pursed out and he spoke 
through closed teeth. 

“Oh, it was only some children at 
the old schoolhouse speaking some 
funny poems. The poems weren’t 
funny, but the children were. Now, I 
could make a better poem than any 
I heard.”’ Here Pert gave a shriek of 
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I CHANGED MY MIND 


By Pringle Barret 


I planned to go to Grandmama’s 
To spend the day today, 

But Jenny’s making candy and 

I think I'll stay. 






PERT BECOMES A POET 


By Mary Booth Beverley 
Illustrations by DEciE MERWIN 


laughter, and even the cap- 
tain smiled at the thought 
of the frog making a poem. 

“Do make one Mr. Frog,” 
said Pert; ‘‘a poem isn’t 
hard to make.” 

“Then you make one, 
Pert,” the captain said, 
seeing that the frog was 
offended. 

“Yes,’’ said the frog, “‘let 
Pert make us a poem.” He 
hopped down to the little 
fellow and waited. 

“What—what—shall I 
make it about, captain?” 
Pert was not laughing now. 
“Shall it be about flowers and trees, 
and the nice summer breeze?” 

“No, indeed,” answered the frog 
before the captain could speak. ‘‘Let 
it be a hard subject—something 
hard and full of the kind of thing that 
will bring tears to one’s 
eyes.” The frog winked 
at the captain. 

“Find a hard subject 
at once,” com- 
manded Captain 
Periwig. ‘‘Peri- 
wigs, we will help 
him find it,” and 
off they hopped. 

They met the 


Pert saluted 


redbird in the 
woods. The captain 
asked him if he 
could tell them 
where to finda hard 
subject, and one 
that would bring 
tears, for Pert to 
make a poem 
about. The redbird looked surprised. 

“Why, the stone wall where you 
live,” he answered, ‘‘is hard enough. 
If you should happen to fall from it, 
that would bring tears to your eyes.” 

“Fine!” said Pert. ‘‘Fall and wall!” 

“Stop!” said the frog. “The red- 
bird told you that one. It will not be 
fair, captain.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Redbird, I am 
sorry we cannot use your poem. We 
will look somewhere else, for Pert has 
to make the poem himself. We are 
looking for a hard subject, and if you 
do not know what a subject is, I will 
tell you. It is something to make a 
poem about.” 

“Well, lam sorry 
I cannot help you, 
captain. I don’t 
know much about 
poems, but I know 
that many things 
are hard. Some- 
times it is hard to 
find things to eat. 
The hardest to find 
is the worm who 
always likes to 
squirm down in the 





Pert was thinking 
deeply 


‘*Here is the poem, captain.” 





Pert hopped into it as quickly 
as he could 


ground where he can’t be 
found.” 

“Oh, captain, may I use 
the redbird’s poem?”’ asked 
Pert eagerly. 

“It is not hard enough, 
and it does not bring tears 
to any one’s eyes. Besides 
the redbird made it—not 

ou.” 

“We will go to the school- 
house,”’ the frog called. He 
was beginning to feel really 
sorry for Pert. ‘School has 
closed and there is nobody 
there. Perhaps the children 
left a poem lying round, and 
we may find it.” They 
hopped away very fast—all 
eager to help Pert. But Pert 
was not coming so fast. He 
was thinking deeply. When 
the others reached the little 
red schoolhouse and disap- 
peared round it, he was some yards 
behind them. 

An open lunch box which some 
child had dropped was lying on the 
ground. Pert hopped into it as 
quickly as he could and hid himself 





under a paper napkin. The box was 
empty save for a salt and a pepper 
shaker. Presently he heard the peri- 
wigs and the frog returning. ‘Now, 
where is Pert?’ began the captain. 

“Here I am, captain, and I have 
the poem. It is hard and filled with 
things to bring tears to anyone’s 
eyes!” 

Pert sprang from the box, upset- 
ting it in his haste. The top rolled 
from the pepper shaker, and the 
whole army immediately sneezed 
their wigs off. 

“Here is the poem, captain.” Pert 
saluted. 


“Sally Salt and Peter Pepper— 
People always shake ‘em; 
And yet they never misbehave— 
I wonder what does make ’em? 


“Peter Pepper never cries when 
Shaken very badly; 
It is the one who shakes him up 
Who falls to weeping 
sadly.” 


“Very good,” sneezed 
the captain, wiping his 
eyes, “let us all go to 
Weeping Willow Pond!” 

“You had better let 
Pert choose his own sub- 
ject next time,’”’ croaked 
the frog, rubbing his 
nose in the grass; “‘sum- 
mer breezes are a lot 
better than sneezes.” 
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Franklin E. Gageby, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


Formulas for the baby’s food 
that are easily understood, simple 
in their adjustment and contain- 
ing all the elements of nutrition 
required for full nourishment of 
every part of the body may be 
readily prepared from just three 
constituents—Mellin’s Food, cow’s 
milk and water. 


There is nothing complicated 
or difficult in dissolving Mellin’s 
Food in water and then adding 
milk and yet, by this simple pro- 
ceeding, food for the full day is 
prepared—food that satisfies, sus- 
tains and lays a foundation for 
healthy childhood. 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 
and a copy of our book, "The Care and 
Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass, 
~L 


. 
Agoodold Friend 
Remember theold-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinnedaround yourneck when 


you had a coldor asore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently. Rubbed over 
the throat or chest, it penetrates the 
skin with a tingling warmth that brings 
selief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
neuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
































Don’t Suffer 


With Itching Rashes 


UseCuticura 


, Ointm: Talcum sold everywhere. 
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I] days more 


LEVEN will be a lucky number for you if you make 
the most of the final 11 days of the great Youth’s 
Companion Anniversary Subscription Contest. These 
closing days are fraught with great possibilities—200 
prizes valued at from $10.00 to $1200.00 are at stake. 








By averaging one or more new subscriptions daily, you 





CONTESTANTS’ STANDING 


JANUARY 21 
CLASS 1 
Mrs. S. T. R. Revell, Georgia 248 
CLASS 2 
L. C. Shank, New Mexico 230 
CLASS 3 
Carter H. Rice, Alabama 193 
CLASS 4 
Nellie E. Detwiler, Ohio 161 
CLASS 5 
Mrs. E. P. Harling, Kansas 128 
CLASS 6 
Mrs. Wm. R. Doel, Mass. 76 
CLASS 7 
Rachel S. Browne, Maine 72 
CLASS 8 
Erwin Schnieber, Nebraska 67 
CLASS 9 
Mrs. S. L. Dunham, Montana 47 
CLASS 10 
C. W. Cloud, Illinois 45 
CLASS 11 
W. J. Madden, Virginia 39 
Mrs. C. D. Head, Tenn. 36 
Mrs. W. W. Roy, New Jersey 36 
F. T. Swarthout, Mich, 36 
R. W. Starr, Pa. 35 
CLASS 12 
Rev. S. G. Hutton, Florida 32 
Mrs. Cora Ferguson, Texas 31 
E. Mitchell, Winnipeg, Can. 29 
C. R. Silver, Wisconsin 29 
James Bockoven, Arizona 28 
Margaret White, Texas 28 
Earl O. Anderson, N. H. 25 
Emerson E. Strohman, Wis. 23 
Lulu Woodring, Pa. 23 
Mrs. May E. Mitchelson, Conn. 22 
CLASS 13 
Mrs. A. G. Page, Iowa 22 
Arthur Santmier, Oklahoma 22 
Ernest Evans, Pa. 21 
Isabel Jane Clow, Calif. 20 
Eunice A. Ellis, Delaware 20 
James R. Hull, Ilinois 20 
Newsome Bros., Iowa 19 
Mrs. D. A. Colter, Alberta, Can. 18 
Edwin W. Kibbe, New York 18 
John C. Baker, Indiana 17 
Bess F. Blanding, Illinois 17 
Chas. R. Stark, 3rd, D. C. 17 
Josephine Bane, W. Va. 16 
ag Carner, New York 16 
H. R. & C. Hanson, Newfound. 16 
Laura A. Hatch, Illinois 16 
Mrs. Chester Ashby, Virginia 15 
Mrs. J. E. Channell, Georgia 15 
Russell Moran, California 15 
Malcolm B. Vilas, Jr., Ohio 15 
Mrs. E. C. Andrews, Montana 14 
Mrs. E. L. Chambers, Maryland 14 


Arthur N. Ingersoll, New Jersey 
Mrs. F. H. Kimble, Pennsylvania 
Rachel E. King, New York 


CLASS 14 


Harry Yates Weil, Ohio 

Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Wyoming 
Verena Bollman, Wyoming 
— Lilian, Washington 
H. A. Phelps, New York 
C.H. Pitman, Nova Scotia, Can. 
F. C. Squires, New York 

Mrs. W. C. Swank, Pa. 

Mrs. Geo. E. Bellows, Missouri 
R. H. Bertram, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. A. Bisbee, Mass. 
Roland Ketchum, Arkansas 
Mrs. C. M. Miller, Nebr. 
Thomas Nash, Montana 
Kenneth & P. Potter, Pa. 
Wallace C. Rice, Calif. 
Albert A. Rose, Kansas 

Alva Runyon, Iowa 

Walter See, Ohio 

Mrs. I. E. Tackett, Texas 
Harold VanZee, Calif. 

W. J. Collins, Mich. 

Anna M. Kordsiemon, III. 
Wm. H. Krome, Florida 
William R. Lenz, New York 

>. B. McMillan, N. Dak. 
Mary D. Salter, Ontario, Can. 
Mrs. C. C. Tillotson, Wis. 

R. B. Watson, Jr., New York 
Geo. P. Wood, Massachusetts 


can easily win a place among the 200 leaders. Don’t 
miss this most unusual opportunity to win a big prize 
for a little pleasant work. 


The first prize 
winner may 
choose a trip 
to Europe for 
Two 


+ 


* 








One of the 
major prizes 
J is a Chrysler 
automobile. 

| Think of 
having your 























own car in 

return for 

ih oe tittle 

agreeable 
work! 











How the 200 Prizes Will be Awarded 


The wonderful prizes offered by The Youth’s Companion in- 
clude everything from a fine Solid Gold Watch to a Trip to Europe 
for Two, and will go to the 200 who send the largest number of new 
subscriptions before March 1. The first prize will be awarded to the 
person sending the most subscriptions; the second prize to the 
person sending the next largest number of subscriptions; and so on 
down through the list of 200 prizes. 





A 52-Day Trip to Europe for 'T'wo oe 
winner may 
Chrysler Automobile choose a_fine 
These Power Boat ot ba” 
and many Chevrolet Automobile 
Upright Player Piano 
others » Hudson Seal Fur Coat 
are among Fine Diamond Ring 
the 200 Speed Boat 
Indian Scout Motor Cycle 
splendid Parker Double Shotgun 
prizes Motion Picture Camera Outfit 
Radiola 20 


Mahogany Hall Clock 
Solid Gold Hamilton Watch 
Prism Binocular, 8 Power 


Solid Gold Waltham Watch 





The Hundredth Anniversary Subscription Contest 
Lasts Until March I Only 


There is still time to win if you start now. No 
special outfit is required. Just show your Youth’s 
Companion in the homes of your friends and 
neighbors where there are young people, and you 
can easily get subscriptions. Send orders to us on 
any kind of paper. You have until midnight, March 
1, to mail subscription orders at your post office. 





| Four years in 
college for some 
one! 
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10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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JANUARY 21 


CLASS 14 (continued) 
Barbara C. erg Pa. 
Ardo Carmitchel, 
T. K. Chaffee, Jr., Rhode Island 
H. M. Cunningham, Indiana 
L. & W. Graves, Pa. 
Xin, _ John U. Hardison, Maine 
C. Helm, Ohio 
} oe Jackson, Oregon 
Mrs. C. W. Lowell, Maine 
James F. McKinney, W. Va. 
Mrs. Ray C. Pervier, Ill. 
Mrs. G. S. Pierce, N. H. 
John W. Powers, Missouri 


1 
Mrs. J. K. Snoxell, Alberta, Can. 


Walter D. Spillman, Florida 
C. S. Stilwell, Ohio 

Mrs. C. J. Wendel, Iowa 

Ida D. Adams, Illinois 

F. E. Collins, Mississippi 
Edward C. Goodbub, Wotan 


CLASS 15 


Elmer Herrick, Illinois 

Anne Jackson; Tennessee 
Mrs. J. B. Johnson, S. Dak. 
J. E. Lipscombe, Jr., Virginia 
Ida Livingston, 5 

Horace Moremen, Florida 
Alice C. Norton, Maine 
Rulon W. Oldham, Utah 
Paul L. Reynolds, Ohio 
Daniel H. Sanders, Jr., N. Y 
John S. Warfel, Pa. 

Elinor F. Warren, Mass. 
Mrs. E. K. Wyllie, New York 


C. Barton, British Columbia, Can. 


Mary B. Campbell, Tenn. 
James W. Caulkett, Pa. 
Harold Conklin, N. Dak. 
Mrs. R. S. Copeland, Pa. 
Joe Daugherty, Virginia 
Chloe Deaton, Arkansas 
Everett Dobson, California 
Mrs. I. Ellwanger, Washington 
E. Fernaled, New Jersey 
Mrs. W. S. Harrison, Tenn. 
— Hovda, N. Dak. 

Mrs. O. K. James, Washington 
Verne Johnson, Jr., Va. 
a Nash, Ohio 

W. M. Osborn, North Dakota 

Walter Sindlinger, Ohio 
Howard L. Smith, New Jersey 
Eleanor R. Williams, W. Va. 
O. W. Wray, Kansas 
Constance K. Bard, New York 
—— Bayly, Ohio 

. N. Bertels, California 
Lois C. Brown, Vermont 
Margaret A. Brown, Pa. 
B. Buschert, Alberta, Can. 
Jean Cass, Minnesota 
C. G. Cockburn, North Dakota 
Ida F. Dawson, Virginia 
Neil F. Dinning, Que., Can. 
Mrs. Leanna Driftmier, Iowa 
Mrs.: Elza Fasig, Illinois 
Mrs. N. Ferguson, New York 
Theodore E. Fischer, Pa. 
Lois Fristoe, Illinois 
Mrs. Levi A. Groves, Ont., Can. 
Lawrence a, Mississippi 
Walter M. Hart, Kansas 
Sarah E. Haynes, Oregon 
Ralph E. Heilman, Pa. 
Foyle Huntley, Pa. 

i. hs pom, Indiana 
Joh n W. Irving, 
Dana W. Jaquith, Maine 
Earle H. Johnson, New ed 
Howard Johnson, Jr., D. C. 

M. & Margaret Kantz, Calif. 
Mas Karlgaard, Minnesota 
Mrs. D. A. Kommel, Pa. 
Mrs. Elinor Lamoreaux, Mass. 
Carrie E. Maule, Ohio 
Elton Morde, Massachusetts 
Clinton B. Newell, Mass. 
Charles F. Pangle, W. Va. 
Mrs. M. L. Ridenhour, N. C. 
John S. Roden, Connecticut 
Nannie Lou Roth, Arkansas 
Cameron Shafer, Michigan 
Sue M. Sheetz, W. Va. 
Mrs. J. O. Sibert, Idaho 
Marion Smale, Illinois 
Marion Smith, New York 
Mary Alice Smith, Ohio 
Rev. V. A. Spicker, Washington 
Mrs. Evan Thomas, W. Va. 
Mrs. Henry Way, Texas 
Edwin Weeks, New York 
Jack K. Weir, Alberta, Can. 
Gordon B. Young, Delaware 
Peter Ahrens, New York 
Carroll D. Blanchard, Jr., Mass. 
Gordon Brandon, Montana 
Robert Burdett, Massachusetts 
Roma Butterfield, Nebraska 
Florence M. Miller, Mass. 
Geo. E. Campbell, Maryland 
Elinor Chapman, Wisconsin 
Mrs. C. W. Clark, New York 
Hunter Clark, Missouri 
Kenneth — Kansas 

nald L. Creed, Mass. 
Charles E. Eisenwinter, Conn. 
Mrs. Honor Foreman, Kansas 
Bessie M. Fortney, Kentucky 
H. B. Fox, Wisconsin 
Fred L. Gaspar, Minnesota 
J. H. Graybeill, Wisconsin 


See The Companion 
of OCTOBER 21, 1926 
for full particulars. 


Copy sent FREE 
on request. 
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